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CHAPTER I. 



THE VAN EIJKS. 



One December evening, early in the sixties, 
Peter van Eijk and his wife sat eating a frugal 
supper in the little back parlour of their 
tobacconist shop in the City Road. A bright 
fire burned in the grate, for the weather was 
raw and foggy. The furniture of the room, 
though well worn and inartistic, had some 
pretensions to gentility. A stuffed horsehair 
couch, with mahogany back, chairs to match, 
and a round table, whose single central leg 
branched off into four hideously-carved paws, 
almost filled all the available space. A tall, 
quaint Dutch clock, reaching almost to the 
ceiling, stood in a comer; while in a wicker 
cradle quietly reposed their little one-year-old 
Maarten. A hanging-lamp cast a dull light on 
the two figures, who were discussing matters of 
great importance to themselves. There were 
traces of tears about the woman's eyes. 
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" The tram has ruined our business, Irma. 
It is no good struggling here any longer. I 
must turn to something else/' said Peter de- 
spondently, resting his high forehead on his 
hands. His face was an intelligent one, his 
aquiline nose, black eyes, and swarthy com- 
plexion giving him an expression of shrewd- 
ness. 

His wife rose with a sigh, and silently 
busied herself clearing the table. Her move- 
ments were marked by the utmost languidness, 
for now that trade was slack, the enforced 
idleness, with its attendant anxieties, wore her 
out far more than hard work serving cus- 
tomers all day long, varied by household duties. 
She was a plump, pretty little woman, of a 
conventional Dutch type, the extreme ruddiness 
of her cheeks standing out against the creamy 
whiteness of her smooth skin like daubs of 
rouge. Peter regarded her as the apple of his 
eye, and trusted her implicitly. Before leaving 
his native town of Gouda when a lad of twenty, 
he had plighted his troth to her, and, filled 
with high hopes and the determination to 
make a home, set out for the city whose streets 
were paved with gold. A fellow-countryman 
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gave him employment in a cigar-factory, and 
by dint of good luck, great industry, self-denial, 
and economy he prospered in a modest way. 
At the end of four years he thought of setting 
up for himself, and after much searching 
obtained for a small sum the good-will and 
stock of the City Road business, the owner 
being in difficulties and glad to realize at any 
sacrifice. The takings were only seven pounds 
a week when he first took possession of the 
shop, but he went to work with determination, 
and at the end of a year had increased them 
to twelve pounds. As this return yielded suf- 
ficient profit to enable them to live, he espoused 
his beloved Irma without any loss of time. 
Trained from chUdhood to habits of strict 
frugality, they could have managed to subsist 
on a sum which the English workman would 
have squandered on beer, and, when at the 
end of the second year, their trade rose to 
eighteen pounds a week, they were able to save 
a good part of their income. For a time they 
lived in clover. 

All their interests were centred in their 
trade, he unconscious of the dulness of their 
lives in the happiness of having foimd a haven 
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for his bride, and the certainty that they were 
earning a livelihood. They kept mostly to 
themselves, and, indeed, they had very little 
time in which to cultivate the acquaintance 
of their neighbours, even had they been so 
disposed. What little social intercourse they 
had was with a few of their own country-people 
established in London, for the shop kept them 
well occupied from eight in the morning till 
nine and even ten at night, and on Sundays 
they were too tired to do anything else but 
rest, and only too glad to get a quiet day by 
themselves. The advent of Maarten introduced 
as much variety into their lives as they needed. 
So they lived on happily in ignorance of the 
fact that the directors of a rich company had 
cast greedy eyes on the City Road, and decided 
that a service of tramcars there would prove a 
profitable investment. Even when the roadway 
was dug up, and the work of laying down the 
lines in progress, they did not suspect the ad- 
verse way in which the innovation would affect 
them. But the cars had not been running two 
weeks before their eyes were rudely opened to 
the great calamity that had befallen them. 
Their takings fell with fearful suddenness back 
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to seven pounds a week. Customers, who be- 
fore in walking past had strolled in, now pat- 
ronized the tramcars, and attended to their 
needs before entering them- at one end or other 
of the road. Peter van Eijk's trade was hope- 
lessly gone. Even they could not live on 
profits which were little more than sufficient 
to pay the rent, and after struggling on for 
six months without any appreciable improve- 
ment in their earnings, and a distinct and 
disagreeable diminution of their little stock 
of savings, Peter decided to seek some other 
means of obtaining a livelihood. To open a 
new tobacco business in a different neighbour- 
hood was now beyond his means, apart from 
the fact that he was very much disheartened, 
and not inclined to try the same trade again 
any way. Instinctively his thoughts turned to 
the one other business with which nearly all 
Dutchmen are familiar, or to which they take 
like a fish to the water — the provision trade. 
So when Irma had finished tidying up the 
room, he drew his chair near the fire, and 
made her come and sit down by him. 

"Irma," he began, taking her hand in his, 
*^I have thought of a new plan, and if the 
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good God is favourable, we shall make more 
money than before." 

To his surprise, she petulantly withdrew her 
hand. 

" You are not angry with me, sweetheart ? " 
he entreated. " I thought we were settled for 
good. When we married I did not dream of a 
misfortune of this kind overtaking us. . You do 
not know how it grieves me to think you are 
threatened with want, believe me, Irma. But 
let us hope in the future." 

" Why did you ever marry me and bring me 
over to this place? At Gouda I could have 
married Von Verweyde or Ketel, and I should 
have been the wife of a well-to-do farmer in- 
stead of a slave to a ne'er-do-well. But I 
remembered my promise to you, and you wrote 
to me you were making good money, and had 
set up a business for yourself. Fool that I 
was ! " 

Having thus delivered herself, she burst into 
tears. 

Peter stared at his wife in amazement. They 
were the first words of reproach or discontent 
she had uttered since their marriage. 

Always submissive and gentle, she had gone 
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about her work speaking but little, and wor- 
shipping her as he did, her present speech fell 
upon him like a thunderclap. The sneer at 
himself came home to him most of all. 

"Irma, Irma/' he could only stammer in a 
tone of mingled pain and sorrow. Then, as he 
saw her doll-like figure shaken by sobs, a wave 
of tenderness came over him, and he gently 
dried her tears. 

" True, it is all my fault," he said with sub- 
dued voice. "Don't cry, sweetheart. You are 
tired out, and need a rest — a good long holiday. 
Go to bed now, and we will talk over my plan 
to-morrow." 

" Tell me now, Peter, what is this new plan 
of yours? I would rather you told me to- 
night," she replied, apparently somewhat paci- 
fied. 

"As you will, my heart. Whew, it is cold 
to-night. Let us make ourselves comfortable." 
He noisily stirred the fire till it burst into 
flame, and then threw a large knob of coal 
on top. " Ah, that's better ! " he murmured, 
spreading out his large hands in the warmth. 
" Well, sweetheart, I am thinking of trying the 
same business as Van Praagh and De Griendt. 
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They do very well; these are good times for 
the provision business. I went to see them 
last week on the quay, and smoked a cigar 
with them. The dealers come to the quay and 
buy their bacon and eggs. There is not much 
competition in Dutch provisions, and trade is 
very brisk." 

His wife laughed. 

" But, Peter, surely that trade needs a deal of 
money — perhaps thousands of pounds. Have 
your senses left you?" She turned her eyes 
full on him as he sat bending over the fire. 
His outspread hands arrested her attention. 
" Peter, what great hands you have ! " she 
added with sudden irrelevance. 

Peter found himself wishing his hands were 
smaller. 

"It is true I am only an ugly fellow, and 
you are far too good for me, Irma," he said 
humbly. "But my large hands will last all 
the longer before they are worn out. They 
shall work for you, sweetheart, and shall earn 
money. It is good that they are large. I can 
sell cheese on the quay as an agent. That 
will not want any money. I shall obtain an 
agency." 
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" You — an agency ! Who will make you an 
agent ? " she inquired incredulously. 

^*I have been thinking it over. I must go 
back to Gouda and see my old master, the Herr 
van Tromp, the cheese-merchant. When I left 
Gouda, he said to me : ^ If ever you want my 
advice, mind you come to me/ He knows me 
to be industrious, and he can trust me. He will 
give me an agency to sell cheese for him on 
the quay." 

Irma seemed impressed. She knew Van 
Tromp very well, as he was a great man in 
Gouda, and in days past had often patted her 
on the cheek and given her a whole dubbeltje 
to spend. He had large factories in the neigh- 
bourhood of the town, and the prospect of ob- 
taining an agency from him might well dazzle 
anyone. 

"And will you be able to make much money 
— as much as a chief clerk ?" she eagerly asked, 
a greedy light kindling in her eyes. . 

" I shall, at any rate, be able to make a living 
at it, and in time something more.'' 

"And when do you think of going over to 
Gouda ? " 

" There is no good in losing time. I have no 
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preparations to make. You can put a change 
of linen in my bag and I am ready. I can go 
to-morrow." 

Her eyes sparkled with satisfaction. 

"And of me you do not think. You do not 
ask me to come with you, because you are too 
glad to leave me." 

" No, no, Irma, you must not talk like that. 
It would be happiness to have you with me. I 
thought you would look after the shop whilst I 
was away, but I am a great blockhead. Of course 
we will shut up the place and go together." 

"I will remain here; we cannot afford the 
expense. You see how careful I am of your 
money, Peter. You do not know what a good 
wife I am to you." 

" You are the best wife in the world, sweet- 
heart. But I will leave it to you. If you like 
to accompany me, never mind the money." 

" I will stay here, for who would there be to 
welcome you when you come home ? The table 
must be spread, for you will be hungry, and a 
change of linen ready aired." 

Peter was radiant with happiness at this 
enticing picture of his home-coming, and folded 
her in his arms, murmuring : 
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"Ah, Irma, how I love you ! " 

She submitted to the embrace coldly, but 
without demur. 

"And you go to-morrow?" she asked. 

"Yes, my heart, and I hope to bring back 
good news." The tall Dutch clock at this 
point emitted a heavy gurgle preliminary to 
striking eleven. "Come and light me now, 
sweetheart, that I may see everything is se- 
curely locked and bolted, for it is getting late, 
and you are tired." 

She rose, and, lighting a wax candle that 
stood in a quaint, broad-bottomed china stick, 
followed him into the shop. The thick fog had 
found its way in through the crevices of the 
door, and ghostly wreaths of mist were made 
visible by the dim candlelight. 

" Shaa, it is a fearful night ! It makes the 
blood freeze in one's veins. It is not fit weather 
for a dog to be out," said Peter, as he carefully 
tried the fastenings. 

" And if it is foggy to-morrow, will you go all 
the same, Peter ? " 

She anxiously watched him, waiting with 
marked eagerness for his reply. 

" The fog will not keep me back. If I delay 
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I may just miss an opportunity. Besides, it is 
quite safe. At the worst the journey will last 
a little longer." 

" Ah, Peter, how good you are ! How you 
must love me to do all this for my sake." 

" I do love you, sweetheart, and would give 
my life for you. And tell me, Irma, do you 
love me?" he added, turning so as to face 
her. 

She hesitated for a moment, then smiled at 
him playfully as she spoke. 

" You are very kind to me, Peter, but I do 
not love you at all." 

Peter stooped down and kissed her on the 
lips. 

"Ah, Irma, if you knew how dear you were 
to me, you would not jest with me. But I am 
glad to see you gay once more." 



CHAPTER II. 



THE JOURNEY. 



So on the morrow Peter manfully nerved him- 
self to bear the pangs of parting, severe ordeal 
though it proved to be. The fog still hung over 
the city, and Irma had not long to wait at the 
door before her husband was lost to sight. 
Afterwards the fog grew more dense, and the 
train that bore him to the steamer crawled 
along and made long stoppages at frequent in- 
tervals. Even when all the passengers were on 
board, the boat did not start for some time, 
making only a pretence of moving, and finally 
coming to a standstill, in which position it re- 
mained for several hours. Peter had therefore 
plenty of time in which to reflect on the state 
of affairs. He was too excited to attempt to 
sleep, and his thoughts naturally reverted to 
the evening before, and the conversation he had 
had with his wife. And now, looking back, he 
felt uneasy and troubled at the way she had 

16 
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spoken, though at the time he had accepted 
it as perfectly just. All the words she had 
uttered had ineffaceably impressed themselves 
on his memory, and he found himself ponder- 
ing morbidly over them, twisting and distorting 
them, and finding in them a thousand new 
meanings. His mind, ready to interpret every- 
thing in an evil light, was tortured by suspi- 
cions, doubts, and fears. She had spoken of 
him as a ne'er-do-well, a term of opprobrium 
he now resented bitterly, for he knew himself 
to be industrious, and was justly vain of the 
fact. Besides, had he not always made a good 
living till the misfortune came? What more 
could a woman expect ? He made every allow- 
ance for her — she was overworked and worn 
out, and worried by their common troubles. 
But, still, that did not remove the sting ; he 
could not do otherwise than blame her. Was 
it not a wife's place to share with her husband 
the sorrow as well as the joy, and to comfort 
and cheer him ? And now, as soon as trouble 
had come, she had called him a ne'er-do-well, 
him who was always industrious and loved her 
so well. Then she had been harsh to him, and 
had laughed at him, and asked whether his 
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senses had gone. Surely that was not the way 
in which a wife should speak to her husband. 
And now her words, "I do not love you at 
all/' stood out vividly before him, seeming to 
loom large and assume a new significance. Per- 
haps she had been in earnest, after all. The 
last thought caused him to turn pale with 
alarm, and his heart beat fast and loud. De- 
pressed by all these reflections, he lost courage. 
Most likely, indeed, his mission would be in 
vain, and the money he could ill afford to lose 
wasted on a fool's errand. Then he remem- 
bered he had raised his wife's hopes, and as- 
sured her he would make more money than 
before. How could he face her on his return ? 
How could he bear to listen to her just re- 
proaches? He saw now only too clearly how 
hastily he had acted. It was true Van Tromp 
had been kind to him and pleased with his 
work as junior clerk ; but were not the words, 
" If ever you want my advice, mind you come 
to me," uttered as a matter of form, merely to 
encourage him at saying good-bye, and never 
sincerely meant? Van Tromp employed hun- 
dreds of workmen, and would in all probability 
not know him again, or even remember him, for 
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had not seven years elapsed since he had left 
his old master? And now he had been fool 
enough to remember the words, not even once 
called to mind during all those seven years, and 
on the strength of them to precipitately rush 
over to Holland. Thus through the long hours 
he feverishly tossed about, everything appear- 
ing black without, even the slightest gleam of 
hope. 

At length the steamer was able to proceed 
on its passage across the North Sea, and Peter 
was seized with severe sea-sickness, the physical 
malady abruptly relieving his mental torment 
by rendering him incapable of thinking about 
anything whatsoever. All night long and all 
the following day he continued ill, for the sea 
was rough, and the boat made little headway. 
The journey was consequently unusually pro- 
longed, and they arrived at Rotterdam nearly 
twenty-four hours overdue. Peter was weak 
and faint when at last he got on shore, for, with 
the exception of a little brandy, no food or drink 
had passed his lips since he had left London. 
He stayed at Rotterdam for awhile to rest and 
obtain some refreshment, and then went by rail 
to Gouda, which is some twelve miles further on. 
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It augured well for the success of Peter's 
mission that he arrived in Gouda on the day 
of Saint Nicolas, when the little town was en 
fete and everybody in the gayest of humours. 
Revived by breathing once more the air of his 
native place, every comer of which teemed for 
him with associations, he began to take heart 
again. For his peasant mind, strange com- 
poimd of simplicity and subtlety, was as easily 
encouraged as it was easily depressed. It was 
from the peasant class that both he and his 
wife were sprung. Both had inherited instincts 
of economy and the power and the will to work 
hard, but while the primitiveness of his mind 
was tempered by the simple, straightforward, 
masculine characteristics, in her all the capri- 
ciousness and varying passions of an undisci- 
plined and uneducated nature held full sway. 
The greed that was inherent in both of them 
was in him softened by his love for her, so that 
he cared for money for her sake only. With 
her, however, greed was a passion entirely unre- 
strained. He had never tried to form a true 
estimate of her, nor was he capable of doing so. 
He simply accepted her as she appeared to him, 
never troubling to theorize about her, and quite 
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content to love her blindly. It was little won- 
der, then, that Peter was greatly perturbed by 
this, to him, new light in which she had just 
shown herself. 

Peter lost no time in calling on Van Tromp, 
and was much cheered by the kindly way 
in which the manufacturer received him. In 
spite of his somewhat changed appearance, his 
old master recognised him at once, for his 
strongly-cut features were not easily forgotten. 
Likewise all his nervous forebodings proved 
unjustified, for, before he left. Van Tromp had 
agreed to appoint him agent for the sale of his 
cheeses in London, on terms very agreeable to 
him, and asked him to come to dinner the next 
day, when he would have the agreement ready 
for signature. The effect of his success on 
Peter was magical. He departed much elated, 
walking with head erect, expanded chest, and 
elastic step. He made the tour of the little 
town, and put up at an inn on the outskirts, 
dining on potato-apple mixture, broad beans, 
sauerkraut, and chopped meat. The last was 
particularly to his liking, and he decided that 
Irma must cook some for him in the same way. 
The rest of the afternoon he spent in astonish- 
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ing some of his old acquaintances by his sudden 
reappearance. In the evening, when all the 
shops were lit up brilliantly and made their 
bravest show in honour of Saint Nicolas, and 
gorgeous displays of fireworks were being given, 
and huge bonfires were blazing away on all 
sides, he wandered about leisurely, mingling 
with the crowds, gazing in the shop-windows, 
deriving the keenest enjoyment from the scene 
of gaiety and life around him. 

Now and again he stumbled against various 
old friends, including those he had visited. One 
of the latter, Van Bouten, a jovial farmer, 
slapped him across the back familiarly. 

"Come, Peter," he said, "let us drink a 
bock of Munchen beer together in honour of 
Saint Nicolas/' and would take no refusal, but 
caught the young man by the arm, and drew 
him into a neighbouring caf6. Over their bocks 
they chatted of old times, and the farmer grew 
exhilarated and inclined to tittle-tattle. 

"By the way, Peter, have you heard about 
De Bosch's wife ? She has been married to him 
twenty-five years, and, as you may well imagine, 
is no longer in her first youth, yet she has gone 
off to America with her husband's clerk, young 
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Van Veldt, a boy barely half her age. Good 
that, is it not? Never trust a woman, Peter. 
I am old enough to be your father, and I give 
you good advice." 

Peter s gaiety evaporated in an instant, and 
a sudden dimness came over him. Hastily he 
gulped down the remaining beer in order not 
to oflEend his companion, and, alleging he had 
an important business proposal to think over, 
begged to be excused, and hurried away. Once 
more had the farmer, though unwittingly, stirred 
the morbid chord in Peter's mind. The latter 
now instinctively sought the less frequented 
side streets, where he walked along with bowed 
head. 

"Never trust a woman, Peter," he kept re- 
peating to himself. What new light on that 
unfortunate conversation with Irma was it had 
flashed through his brain, making his heart sick 
with jealousy? " Peter ^ what great hands you 
have! " And she had been married to him over 
two years, and had never found fault with his 
hands till now. The sentence had puzzled him 
before, and now — he did not dare to understand 
it. Whose hands was it she preferred — the 
hands that were smaller than his ? " And will 
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you be able to make much money — as much as 
a chief clerk?" The words danced before him 
in letters of blood. A chief clerk would do no 
manual work ; he would dress well, and take 
good care of himself. And what sort of hands 
would such a man be likely to have? Good 
God ! His Irma ! could it be possible ? In his 
excitement he clenched his fist fiercely, strug- 
gling with himself, fighting tooth and nail 
against allowing this horrible suspicion to ob- 
tain a firm hold in his mind. The battle was 
brief and sharp, his deep love for her turning 
the tide in her favour. Shaa! it was a fact 
that his hands were very great, and she had as 
much right to find fault with his person as he 
to tell her she was beautiful. And as for the 
chief clerk, she must have been thinking of the 
money he would have made by remaining in 
Van Tromp's service and ultimately rising to 
that position. No, no, Irma could not be capa- 
ble of such a thing. Had she not said, " Who 
will there be to welcome you, if I do not stay at 
home?" and had he not seen her eyes sparkle 
with the love-light? What a brute he was 
to permit himself to entertain such unworthy 
thoughts of her, whose shoes he was not fit to 
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wipe ! He was a cur, and deserved to receive a 
good horse-whipping. Van Bouten was one of 
those who always made merry at the expense 
of women, who took delight in giving currency 
to every idle tale. Such men, by always attrib- 
uting the worst motives to people's actions, 
acquired for themselves a cheap reputation for 
knowledge of the Vorld. Whew ! He wiped 
the perspiration from his forehead, cursing the 
farmer for giving him such a turn. Deep re- 
morse now came to fill the place of every other 
sentiment in the panorama of his moods, and by 
way of making some recompense to Irma, he 
invested in some small purchases to bring home 
to her an embroidered purse, a bottle of Bol- 
doot's eau-de-Cologne, a pair of earrings, and 
a needle-case, also a dainty pair of shoes with 
buckles for Maarten. 

Now that all his fears were dispelled, he 
began thinking of his wife with renewed tender- 
ness. The poor child was alone in the house, 
and miserable, while he was running about 
selfishly enjoying himself. How harshly he 
had criticised her who was always patient and 
gentle, and worked so hard ! She should have 
a long holiday in the country as soon as they 
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could afford it, and he was hopeful that would 
be very soon. And they would move from the 
City Road to a pretty little house in Hackney, 
like the one his friend De Griendt lived in. And 
Irma should have the long-coveted yellow silk 
dress tied with a blue sash, like Mrs. van 
Praagh's. And she should sit on Sundays like 
a queen, wearing her new earrings, in the 
double parlour, with the folding doors open; 
and friends should come to see them, and take 
chocolate and cake, and say, ^*'What a happy 
man that Van Eijk is! How beautiful is his 
wife ! And what a lovely yellow silk dress she 
has! The blue sash becomes her so. What a 
lucky woman she must be to have a husband 
like that, who can make such a good living ! " 
And in a year or so Maarten, the dear little 
fellow ! would be toddling about the garden with 
a tiny spade, and wearing a sun-bonnet, while 
he would sit in a hammock-chair after the day's 
business, and smoke, and Irma would serve the 
coffee on a little round garden-table. And then, 
Irma always looked with fascinated eyes at the 
mahogany chiffonnier that stood in Mrs. de 
Griendt's parlour, the one with the marble top 
and mirrored back, surmounted by a carved 
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eagle. That eagle was beautiful, Irma always 
said. Well, one day he would buy one exactly 
the same without telling her first, and send it 
home to surprise her. Then she would laugh 
with joy, and throw her arms round his neck 
and kiss him, and say she loved him ; and she 
should see that a husband with large hands 
who could work was as good as one with small 
hands. 

He was now passing a confectioner's shop, 
when he paused to watch the throng of cus- 
tomers that clamoured to be waited upon, and 
harassed and worried the busy shopmen, who 
were hurrying hither and thither distractedly. 
For on the day of Saint Nicolas it is customary 
to send one's friends their initials or their full 
names in large letters made of chocolate of the 
finest quality, the larger the letters the better, 
the size being only limited by the amount one 
can aflEord to spend. Peter entered, and bought 
three full names, one to send to the Herr van 
Tromp, one for Irma, and one for little Maarten. 
It would be a remembrance of the old sweet 
days when Irma and he were boy and girl, and 
had interchanged compliments in this fashion. 
He also purchased a tin box of a particular kind 
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of Dutch biscuit, thin, brittle, and coated with 
sugar, of which Irma had been ravenously fond, 
and which could not be procured in England. 

With tender care he carried all these treas- 
ures back to his inn, on the way picturing his 
wife awaiting his return desolate and in tears. 
How she must long for him ! How he longed 
for her ! And when he came back, his happy 
face betraying his success, how full of joy would 
she be ! And she would be pleased with the 
little presents ; they would prove how much he 
had thought of her when away. And when 
she saw the Saint Nicolas chocolates, she would 
say, " How good you are to me, Peter ! " And 
the change of linen, well aired, would be ready 
for him, and the table spread, and a cheerful 
fire in the grate. What a home-coming it was 
to be ! 



CHAPTER III. 



THE HOME-COMING. 



The passage back was even worse than the 
previous one, and Peter, who did hot escape the 
sickness this time either, chafed at the delay 
that kept him from his wife. At the most he 
had expected to be away four days, but it was 
already noon on the sixth day before he set 
foot once more in London. It had snowed 
heavily in the meanwhile, and huge heaps were 
piled up on each side of the roads. The fog, 
now intensely black, had settled down thicker 
than ever over the great city, and Peter could 
scarcely see an arm's length in front of him. 
In distress at the anxiety Irma must be sufifer- 
ing on his account, he pushed on as rapidly as 
he possibly could. Choked by the black smoke, 
bespattered with slush, now coming into colli- t 

sion with other pedestrians, now treading with 
extreme caution, at times pausing to attempt to 
take breath and consider his bearings, for he 
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was fearful of losing his way, he was ever 
cheered by the vision of the welcome awaiting 
him. 

It was a blissful moment when at length he 
stood outside his own door — another instant, 
and he would hold his sweetheart in his arms. 
True, the shop was closed and the shutters up, 
and all the front of the house dark. But Peter 
was not surprised at that. It showed how pru- 
dent Irma was in not opening the business on 
such a day, when she was quite alone and un- 
protected. It was very unlikely that much 
trade would have been done in any case. She 
was there sitting in the cosy back parlour wait- 
ing for him, and all unaware of his proximity. 
He debated whether to knock or startle her by 
coming in silently with his latch-key through 
the side door. 

" Dear little Irma," he said, chuckling to him- 
self, and carefully feeling outside his breast- 
pocket to see if the packages containing the 
little presents were safe, "how surprised she 
will be!" 

He fumbled softly with the latch-key, and 
noiselessly opened the door, the chuckle ex- 
panding into a broad grin as he did so. With 
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equal cautiousness he closed it, and as he stood 
still a moment, breathing with relief the purer 
air of the corridor, the intense darkness and 
deathlike stillness of the house struck him with 
a sudden fear, driving all laughter far from 
him. He remained glued to the floor, trem- 
bling in every limb, listening to the sledge- 
hammer ticking of the tall Dutch clock echoing 
through the house. With an efifort he pulled 
himself together and made his way to the tiny 
back room, but there was only blackness. The 
shock was complete, and he felt the hot blood 
surging to his head. His shaking fingers with 
difficulty struck a match, and lighted the wax 
candle that stood in its usual receptacle on the 
mantelpiece. Dim though its light was, it suf- 
ficed to show him the desolation. The hearth 
was unswept, and the grate rusty and filled 
with the ashes of the last fire that had been 
kindled there. The table was littered with the 
remains of a meal, the cups and saucers un- 
washed, the plates containing scraps of food. 
In the corner stood the cradle with its pillow 
and coverings disarranged. Peter sank into a 
chair viewing the chill and cheerless apartment 
in blank despair. Then a multitude of conflict- 
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ing thoughts came rushing upon him, making 
his brain whirl with their chaotic complexity. 
At one he grasped like a drowning man at a 
straw. Perhaps, indeed, Irma, mistaken as to 
the hour by reason of the darkness that pre- 
vailed, had not yet risen, and, wearied out by 
waiting for him, had been too fatigued to at- 
tend to the housework. He took the candle 
and ascended to their bedroom only to encoun- 
ter the disappointment he dreaded. No living 
soul was there, the bed was in disorder, and 
the whole room untidy. He frenziedly ex- 
plored the rest of the house, searching every 
nook and cranny, peering into every cupboard, 
spurred by greater vague fears of evil. But 
there was no sign of his wife and child any- 
where ; only the same confusion confronted him 
at every step. What a home-coming it was ! 

At length he gave up the search as fruitless, 
and returned to the parlour, where he lighted 
the hanging-lamp, and carefully extinguished 
the precious candle. His temples were throb- 
bing violently, running a mad race with the 
ticking of the clock. In irritation he seized 
the pendulum and stopped it, experiencing some 
relief from the cessation of the monotonous 
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noise. Feverish and unnerved, his mind now 
one dull aching void, utterly incapable of cohe- 
rent thought, he felt the need of a stimulant. 
There was some cognac in the cupboard, and 
he poured out glass after glass, tossing the fiery 
liquor down his throat ; but growing impatient 
of the small capacity of the glass, he applied 
his lips to the bottle itself, and took a deep 
draught. At first it had no effect on him, 
seeming no more to his palate than so much 
water. But as he sat on, stunned and over- 
whelmed with grief, worn out as he was from 
his long and rough journey, it in time overcame 
him, and he lapsed into an uneasy slumber. 

When he awoke, after a prolonged sleep, he 
was conscious of a racking pain in his head, 
and a numbness in his limbs. The lamp burned 
dimly, for it needed trimming. Instinctively he 
turned to the clock, and then remembered with 
regret he had stopped it. How long he had 
slept he was thus unable to tell, and he knew 
not whether it was night or day. He went to 
the street-door and opened it. The blackness 
without was unchanged, but from the fact that 
the lights of the adjoining shops were extin- 
guished, and from the silence, he judged it was 
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night. A frost had set in, and he hastily shut 
out the piercing cold and fog. He endeavoured 
to compose himself and to think, but as yet he 
could not reason clearly on the position. One 
fact only stood out prominently in his mind — 
that his wife and child were not there. But 
stay, might Irma not have returned in the 
meanwhile? There was no harm in looking, 
and again he went the round of the house, but 
disappointment this time he was more prepared 
for. He must not lose any more time, but must 
go at once to seek them, else the anxiety would 
drive him out of his mind. Recognising, how- 
ever, that he must have strength for such a 
task, upon which his ideas were of the vaguest, 
for he had framed no detailed scheme of pro- 
cedure, he lighted a fire, and while the kettle 
boiled he tried to warm some life into his 
frozen hands and feet. After a hurried repast 
of bread and cheese — all the provisions he could 
find — washed down by hot tea, he again got into 
his greatcoat, and in an instant was without, ex- 
posed to the bitter weather. 

Mechanically he walked straight before him 
up the City Road. Slowly he began to realize 
the magnitude of his task. Where was he going 
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on this fearful night ? Where should he go to 
seek them in this mighty Metropolis, the intrica- 
cies of which he had never attempted to master ? 
Why had this great evil come upon him, who 
had done no man harm, who had always worked 
hard, and made a good living? He prayed to 
God to guide his steps aright, to lead him to 
his dear ones. In his preoccupation he sev- 
eral times walked into the road, stumbling over 
the accumulated snow, drenching himself with 
liquid mud, to which even his greatcoat was 
not impervious. Progress was slow and diffi- 
cult, yet, wet and frozen, he toiled on, at times 
cursing the fog that blinded his eyes, made his 
lungs revolt, and his path that of a snail. A 
fresh downfall of heavy flakes came on, soon 
covering him from head to foot with a thick 
white coating. A policeman, crouching for 
shelter under the portico of a door, distin- 
guished his passing figure looming through the 
mist, and, wonderingly, turned his lantern on 
him. Otherwise, not a soul did Peter encoun- 
ter, but he doggedly plodded on, determined to 
walk if needs be till he dropped. 

Then gradually his old suspicions came back 
to him with renewed force. "Never trust a 
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woman, Peter." " Peter, what great hands you 
have ! " " And will you be able to make much 
money — as much as a chief clerk?" These 
words constantly rang in his ears ; he repeated 
them aloud again and again. The suspicions 
had almost grown into convictions. Van Bouten 
was right, after all — no woman was to be 
trusted. It was cruel. Irma had deceived him, 
and had gone away with a chief clerk, and, not 
content with that, had likewise robbed him of 
his child. "Irma, Irma, come back to me," 
he murmured, " and I will forgive you every- 
thing. Give me back my child again." The 
only answer was a sudden increased heaviness 
of the snow-storm. The Angel Hotel was 
reached and passed, and, turning after that, 
he grew bewildered and lost his bearings. Yet 
for miles further he pursued his way, till his 
exhausted feet refused to take another step, 
and he sank down in a doorway. Here, as he 
swung his arms to and fro to keep the life in 
him, his hand came into contact with the pres- 
ents that were packed and made a bulginess in 
the inner breast-pocket of his greatcoat. In his 
bitterness of spirit he seized the little packages 
and flung them far into the darkness. There 
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would be no need for them now, there was 
nothing left for him to live for ; life itself had 
no attractions for him any longer. He even let 
his hands drop motionless by his sides. What 
matter if he went to sleep there and then, and 
awoke no more ? A strange drowsiness began 
to creep over him. All at once a brilliant in- 
spiration burst on him. Great heavens ! What 
madness was it had dimmed his intellect? 
Why, of course Irma had gone to see one of 
her friends, either Mrs. van Praagh or Mrs. de 
Griendt, and had been persuaded to stay during 
his absence, to which invitation she had the 
more readily yielded because of the fog. How 
simple and clear was the solution ! He must go 
to Hackney and inquire at once at the liouses 
of his friends. They would excuse his rousing 
them when they heard of his anxiety. 

But to find his way to Hackney was no easy 
task, for in the first place he imagined he must 
be a long distance from that suburb, and in the 
next he was extremely doubtful whether his 
strength would carry him so far. But renewed 
hopes had brought with them a new courage 
and a new power of endurance. He resolutely 
shook off the torpor, and was about to proceed, 
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when lie remembered with sorrow and remorse 
the presents he had cast away. He made his 
way to the spot where he supposed they had 
fallen, and felt for them in the mire, creeping 
on his knees. But they were not to be recov- 
ered. Reluctantly he abandoned the search 
and proceeded on his way, having decided to 
ask directions of the first policeman he came 
across. This he did, representing he had lost 
his way in the fog, and must get to Hackney. 
He learnt that he was in the extreme north of 
London, that it was two o'clock in the morning, 
and a two hours' tramp lay before him. Unde- 
terred by this, he again pressed forward with 
set determination, sinking at every step into 
the fresh accumulation of snow that by now 
covered the ground to a depth of several inches. 
By superhuman exertions he managed to cover 
the distance. Footsore and fainting, now and 
again forced by a stitching pain in his side to 
rest on doorsteps, he at length crawled up the 
short flight that led to De Griendt's door. With 
a supreme effort he gave a prolonged rat-a-tat, 
and then, utterly collapsing, sank down on the 
uppermost step. 



CHAPTER IV. 



THE SEQUEL. 



The members of the De Griendt family were 
wrapped in deep and sweet slumber, wallowing 
in the voluptuous warmth of heavy blankets — 
all save the head of the household, who was 
tossing about and groaning uneasily, flying all 
night from antediluvian monsters of a ferocity 
undreamt of even by those professors who, from 
the bones alone, have evolved the complete ani- 
mals. Rapid motion was irksome to the stout, 
worthy merchant at any time, and was a severe 
punishment for his having eaten on the previ- 
ous evening at Mrs. van Praagh's an unwise 
quantity of his favourite lobster-salad ; for to 
the Van Praaghs' he had gone with his wife 
to make up a hand at whist. 

One giant unicorn pressed him closely. He 
was nearing a wood of enormous trees of close 
growth ; if only he could gain their shelter he 
would be safe. Pouf ! At last he could pause 
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to take breath and mop his perspiring fore- 
head. Crash ! bang ! cra-s-s-s-h ! The animal 
had rushed on in blind fury, its horn coming 
full tilt against a great oak, splintering it with 
a mighty crash. De Griendt awoke, his blood 
pulsating, his whole prosaic body trembling at 
his narrow escape. Still the crash continued 
yet awhile. It was Peter's last desperate effort. 
He started up, rubbing his eyes. There was no 
doubt about it, someone had been knocking. By 
his sudden movement he disturbed his wife, who, 
hastily jumping to the conclusion that she had 
overslept herself and it was time to rise, was 
filled with consternation at the idea of having 
to abandon the delicious warmth of the bed at 
a moment's notice. Feeling that she was to 
blame, she hastened to anticipate her husband's 
reproaches. 

"Why, it must be already eight o'clock, Paul. 
Are you going to lie in bed all day ? And to- 
day market-day, to boot, and the customers all 
waiting for you on the quay, and enticed away 
by that thief of a Van den Bosch ! Take my 
word for it, that man wants to ruin you, and 
but for me he would have ruined you long ago. 
And great God ! " she cried, struck with a sud- 
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den thought, " the fresh cases of eggs that came 
over yesterday — the warehousemen will be open- 
ing them and stealing a few from each, and you 
will have nothing left but straw and sawdust. 
All your worldly possessions are running away 
like water, and you do not bestir yourself." 

Paul sprang out of bed in order to consult his 
watch by the nightlight. 

" Shaa ! " he snapped ; " cease to bother and 
worry me. It is your extravagance only that is 
ruining me — you, who pecked at me till I gave 
you money for a new yellow silk dress with a 
blue sash. Just because Mrs. van Praagh had 
one, you also must want one, though your girth 
is greater than hers, and it becomes you ill. 
Besides, you forget that Van Praagh has stood 
on the quay five years longer than I, and can 
afford to give his wife such luxuries. And now 
you jibe at me, and won't let me rest till I buy 
you a solid gold chain. Ja ! if it had not been 
for you, I should have been a rich man by now, 
although I have been standing on the quay five 
years less than Van Praagh. Why, you foolish 
woman, it is only four o'clock ! Someone has 
just been knocking at the front-door. What 
shall I do, Annette ? " 
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But his wife, overjoyed at learning that it 
was only four o'clock, and that there were three 
whole hours yet of this luxuriousness before her, 
did not hear what he said after that. His re- 
proaches were a distinct challenge to continue 
the passage-at-arms. Like a war-horse that sniffs 
the approach of battle, she reared herself for the 
encounter, her eye flashing fire, her words pour- 
ing forth unrestrained like a mountain torrent. 

" What ! you talk to me about Van Praagh. 
He, at least, is a proper man; one may call 
him a husband. At any rate, he always made 
a good living for his wife and family ; but you 
— you'd have been in the ground long ago but 
for my clever management and my advice, for 
how long ago is it since you began to make 
any money to speak of? And how many 
dresses do you give me ? The yellow silk one 
with the blue sash is the only proper dress 
you ever bought me. I never have a rag to 
my back, and I go about beshamed before our 
friends. And you let everyone rob and swindle 
you, and you have not the spirit to open your 
mouth to say anything. What do you grunt at 
me for ? To me only do you dare speak as if I 
were the dirt under your feet. Even to a dog 
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one should speak with more respect. And, sim- 
pleton that you are, you believe you have friends 
on the quay ! If anyone were to tell you the 
moon was made of green cheese, you would also 
believe it. Take my word for it, they are all 
false, every one of them. They will ruin us 
one day, and we shall starve, and shall be cast 
out to freeze in the streets with our children, 
without even a roof over our heads. And then 
you do things behind my back and don't con- 
sult me, thinking to keep them hidden from 
me; but I can see through the mask." 

The poor man, standing there freezing, was 
overwhelmed by her volubility, regretting the 
rash speech that had drawn it upon him. Be- 
sides, he knew it all by heart. " If one were 
to give me a sovereign for each time I have 
heard it before, I would gladly buy her another 
yellow silk dress with a blue sash — ay, and the 
solid gold chain to boot," he thought to himself, 
but dared not utter his thought aloud. Never- 
theless he was irritated with her. 

" Naa ! leave off pecking at me," he said, in 
a tone of marked disapproval. 

" May the devil seize hold of you ! " she 
rejoined with vehemence. 
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" That's just what he nearly did," muttered 
De Griendt, bethinking himself of the night- 
mare and its denouement, which his wife had 
momentarily driven out of his head. " I tell 
you, Annette, someone has been knocking at 
the front-door," he recommenced aloud. 

She laughed. 

. " You are dreaming, silly-head ! Who should 
knock at the door at four o'clock in the morn- 
mg? 

De Griendt shrugged his shoulders. 

"Do I know? Yet, I tell you, someone 
knocked. I am sure of it, for it roused me." 

"And you call yourself a proper man and 
the father of a family. Yet, poltroon that you 
are, you hesitate to descend to see what is the 
matter. If I were a man, I should show you 
how one should behave." 

Enraged by her taunt, he quickly donned his 
nether garments, and seizing the night-lamp, he 
proceeded to leave the room. 

"Are you mad?" his wife began again. 
" Where are you going with the night-lamp ? 
What honest person would be about the streets 
in this weather to disturb hard-working people ? 
Come back, Paul; come back ! Bring back the 
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light ; I do not like to be in the dark. Oh, we 
shall all be murdered in our beds ! '' she moaned, 
wringing her hands, for De Griendt, without 
heeding her, was pottering heavily down the 
stairs, making a flapping noise with his huge 
beslippered feet. 

By the time he reached the hall door, his 
courage had to a large extent evaporated. Still, 
it required less nerve to open than to return 
and face his Annette without having done 
so. He therefore drew back the bolts without 
unfastening the chain, so that if anything were 
wrong the door could only be forced back to the 
extent of a few inches. He shiveringly peeped 
out, vainly trying to pierce the gloom. 

"Is anybody there?" he called out. There 
was no reply. He repeated the question, and 
just then, as he indistinctly made out the recum- 
bent form of a man, the draught extinguished 
his light. What should he do — rebolt the door 
and go back to bed, or take in this man, evi- 
dently some belated pedestrian, and give him 
shelter from the terrible storm? On such a 
night, he reflected, one should not refuse shelter 
even to a dog. No, it would not do to leave 
this man there, considering his condition. In 
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the morning they might find a frozen corpse at 
the door. He even found himself regretting 
his delay in descending. He undid the chain, 
and, having dragged the stranger in, went up- 
stairs again to get the large lamp that stood in 
the bedroom. " The draught has blown out my 
light," he explained to his wife who was still 
bemoaning his folly. 

"I was right, then — there was nobody 
there!" she exclaimed triumphantly. ^^And 
you let in the bitter night-air for nothing, 
with my poor chest so weak — so weak ! " 

"You were not right. There was a poor 
fellow lying on the doorstep, almost frozen to 
death, and I brought him into the passage. I 
must go down and see what I can do for him." 

"You brought a stranger into the house!" 
she cried, in terrible tones. "Take my word 
for it, he is a robber, and is playing a trick to 
gain entry. And you have left him alone by 
himself. Everything in the place will be stolen. 
Rush down at once ! " 

"Cease to peck at me. I tell you it is all 
right. If I had not taken him in, we should 
have had a frozen corpse on our doorstep by 
the morning. The fog is black as soot, and it 
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freezes hard. In such weather one should not 
refuse shelter even to a dog." 

She was somewhat reassured, and once her 
nervousness was overcome, the better side of 
her nature showed itself, for she was as big- 
hearted as she was stout. 

'' Be quick,'' she said, " and make a fire in 
the parlour and put on the kettle. Why, before 
you move yourself, the end of the world will be 
upon us. I'll be down directly and make him 
some hot chocolate." 

He had lighted the lamp by this time, and at 
her words he came over to her, and gave her a 
good, sound, smacking kiss on the lips. 

"Ah, Annette," he said, "now you are your- 
self again." 

A few moments later she softly entered the 
parlour. The fire was blazing away already, and 
all the burners of the chandelier were lighted 
to make the room as warm and cheerful as pos- 
sible. Her husband was standing as though 
petrified, staring at the snow-coated, besodden, 
and bemired form that was stretched motionless 
upon the sofa. Filled with curiosity, she came 
over to look at the stranger. 

" Great God ! " she gasped, " it's Peter van 
Eijk." 
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"Then my senses have not left me/' mur- 
mured De Griendt, with a sigh of relief. 

They looked at each other in amazement. 
He was the first to speak. 

"It is no good looking at each other. He 
is here, and we must do our best for the poor 
fellow. Only last week he came to tell me he 
was going to Holland, and I didn't even know 
he had come back. What could have brought 
him out on such a night? Bring down some 
blankets and a couple of dry towels, Annette." 

Peter's wet garments were gently removed, 
and he was carefully wrapped in the blankets. 
De Griendt forced a little brandy down his 
throat, and tried in every way he knew to 
restore him, but he only partially succeeded. 
Not once did Peter open his eyes, but every 
now and again he gave a deep moan. 

De Griendt, seeing his efforts were unsuc- 
cessful, began to grow alarmed. There was no 
help for it, so he roused his son Gustave, a tall 
boy of twenty, and made him go for a doctor. 

"Be careful not to lose your way in the 
fog," he admonished him; "and be as fast as 
you can. Here, stay a moment. Drink this 
glass of cognac first." 
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Meanwhile Peter grew delirious. Suddenly 
De Griendt placed his finger on his lips, and 
caught hold of his wife's arm. 

" Listen ! '' he said ; " what is this he is 
saying c 

"Irma, Irma, come back to me, and I will 
forgive you everything! Give me back my 
child again . . . my hands are great, but I 
can work . . . chief clerk, chief clerk. . . . 
Never trust a woman, Peter. . . . Great heav- 
ens ! am I mad to be staying here ? . . . De 
Griendt . . . De Griendt . . . Van Praagh. I 
must go at once." He made a great effort to 
raise himself, and succeeded in extricating him- 
self from the blankets. De Griendt and his 
wife had the utmost difficulty in holding him 
down, so violent were his struggles. 

"I want my wife, I must go to her. Let 
me go," he cried hoarsely, addressing himself 
to vacancy. His eyes rolled with a terrible 
light. 

For a time they had to deal with a maniac, 
till his spurt of strength had died away. A 
pretty accurate inkling of what had occurred 
flashed simultaneously on both as soon as they 
heard his first incoherent mutterings. 
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"At home in Gouda that little minx used to 
flirt with every man in the town, but Peter was 
blind. She was not fit to wipe his shoes, and 
had not a penny. Yet she married a fine young 
man like that, who had set up a business for 
himself and was making a good living," said 
Mrs. de Griendt as soon as Peter, by the doc- 
tor's orders, had been put to bed. 

De Griendt by no means shared Peter's idea 
of his own unworthiness, and for once he found 
himself in accord with his wife. He swayed his 
head from side to side deliberately, with an air 
of wisdom. 

" Ja ! this is a very bad affair for the poor 
fellow. That wife of his was not good — naa ! 
Only last night Van Praagh was talking about 
her. He told me that Peter's business was so 
bad lately that one did not see even a dog 
going into the shop; and it was very sensible 
of Peter to try something else. But it wasn't 
wise of him to leave her behind. ^ I don't like 
that doll,' he said to me, ' she is not good.' " 

^^ ^F ^F ^F ^F 

For more than three weeks Peter hung be- 
tween life and death, during the whole time 
gently and tenderly nursed by Mrs. de Griendt. 



B 
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It was mainly owing to the skill and devo- 
tion of the kind-hearted, big-waisted, and sharp- 
tongued matron that he reached convalescence 
as soon as he did. He had fiercely demanded 
his wife in his periods of calmness, and his 
anguish of mind when he realized she was lost 
to him brought on fresh and fierce outbursts 
of delirium. He accused them of having taken 
her away — of hiding her ; he implored them 
to give her back to him. He commanded and 
threatened, and begged and cursed, till, worn 
out by his ravings, he would sink down ex- 
hausted. 

For long months after his recovery did Peter 
vainly essay to find his Irma. Even Scotland 
Yard failed in the attempt to assist him. He 
broke up the old home, and, having disposed 
of the furniture, arranged to live for a time 
with the De Griendts, to whom, pity ripening 
into love, he had become endeared by reason 
of the sufferings he had undergone. Never 
once in his presence did an evil word about 
her who had passed out of their lives escape 
from their lips. She was simply lost. For, 
with an unusual delicacy, they understood what 
pain it would have caused him to have heard 
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another express a belief which might confirm 
his own suspicions. He jealously guarded these 
in his innermost heart, ever hoping they might 
prove unjustified. 

So, chastened by his great sorrow, he lived 
on, reserved but gentle withal, doing evil to 
no man, making but few friends, and yet no 
enemies, finding his greatest happiness in his 
daily work. To that he devoted himself 
heart and soul, and in the fulness of years he 
achieved success. 



END OF BOOK I. 



BOOK II. 



THE SECOND HOME-COMING. 



CHAPTER I. 



Peter's son. 



It was noon on a clear day towards the end 
of August, when the hot summer was begin- 
ning to mellow into a bracing autumn. A 
stalwart young fellow, six feet high, with 
expressive features and a slight stoop, strolled 
wearily down Upper Thames Street in the 
direction of the Tower. His tweed suit was 
beginning to look somewhat threadbare, his 
collar dingy, and his boots were down at 
heels. His air of dejection, his languid 
movements, and his whole appearance, clearly 
betokened the " out-of-work," baffled and heart- 
sick. Brought to this part of London, which 
was new to him, by advertisements in the 
daily papers, to see which he had parted with 
one of his few pennies in gaining access to 
a newsroom, Martin Roberts had just been 
offering his services at several of the big ware- 
houses in the street. His expectations as to 

66 
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the salary he could command, formed when 
he was yet full of hope, were by no means 
extravagant, yet he had found himself gradu- 
ally lowering his ideas, till now he was willing 
to do anything, and to work any number of 
hours in return for the smallest pittance of 
wages that would suffice to keep body and soul 
together. That, at present, was the humble 
extent of his material ambition, the realization 
of which would have made him perfectly happy. 
Existence of as simple a character as possible 
was all he wished for, to lodge in a clean room 
— a garret would serve — to eat plain food, 
and to have an hour or two daily for necessary 
recreation. It was very little, but even that 
little he was finding himself unable to procure. 
It looked, indeed, as if he would have to fall 
back on the recreation all day long. The 
dingy state to which he was now reduced 
turned a difficult task into an impossible one, 
for employers eyed him askance. He had 
never before had employment in a warehouse 
or house of business, and could give no refer- 
ences. Such were the invariable answers he 
was constrained to make in those few in- 
stances where questions were put to him. In 
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a moment of independence he had determined 
to earn his bread by the sweat of his brow, but 
to carry out the resolution proved much more 
dijBficult than he had anticipated. Now there 
was no other course open to him, if body and 
soul were to be kept together at all. The 
bitterness of his mood formed a soil favourable 
to the growth of an inherited morbidity, which 
made his thoughts turn longingly to the broad 
river, from which a row of tall warehouses 
alone separated him. Polluted as it was by 
the refuse that was daily poured into it from 
the great city, he could yet find sweetness in 
its depths. 

Arrived at the huge archway that spans the 
road, he involuntarily paused. The giant col- 
umns of iron that formed its supports, the heavy 
shadows that lurked beneath the broad expanse 
of brickwork, the suggestion of mysterious crev- 
ices and corners, the dankness and mustiness of 
the atmosphere, never permeated by the sun- 
shine, all tended to pervade him with their 
gloom. He shuddered as he wended his way 
under. Overhead a train suddenly thundered, 
making the great structure tremble, and fill- 
ing the whole entourage with vibrations, \^hich 
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passed through him like a mild current from 
an electric battery. He welcomed the reap- 
pearance of the normal street as a relief, slight 
improvement though that was, with its frown- 
ing, craned warehouses, black with age, its 
hustling, motley crowd of all nationalities, and 
its assemblage of vans, loading and unloading. 
A strip of blue sky was the only aesthetic feat- 
ure in the prosaic scene, picturesque in a sense 
though it might be. He looked up at it, and 
the sight of its azure freshness and purity in- 
fused a corresponding freshness into his own 
soul. A cool breeze began to fan his face, laden, 
indeed, with the stale, fishy odours of Lower 
Thames Street, but, nevertheless, forming an 
additional inspiriting element. 

At this moment the pangs of hunger began 
to assert themselves, making him remember 
that if his interest in life were to be resumed 
it would be necessary to have nourishment of 
some kind. He felt faint and footsore, for his 
resources had not enabled him to partake of 
any but a very meagre breakfast. A piece 
of bread and a draught of water from a drink- 
ing fountain were all he had fortified himself 
with before starting on his long trudge. He 
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plunged his hand into his trousers-pocket and 
drew forth some coins, regarding them contem- 
platively as they lay in the hollow of his hand. 
There were two pennies, two halfpennies, and a 
threepenny-piece. They were all he possessed 
in the world. Certainly they could not go far, 
though they might go quickly. With a sigh 
he replaced them and resumed his way, which 
took him beneath London Bridge and past busy 
Billingsgate and the Custom House ; debating 
how much he ought to spend for his dinner 
and of what it should consist. A shadow of 
a smile flitted across his face as he seemed to 
see a sort of grim humour in the situation. 

Just in front of the Custom House he was 
startled by hearing his name called from be- 
hind him. His first impulse was to run off as 
quickly as his legs could carry him. Could it 
be that here as well, of all places in the world, 
there were people who knew him, when his one 
great desire had been to escape entirely from 
his former life and surroundings, and breathe 
altogether a new atmosphere? In alarm and 
astonishment he turned his gaze on the figure 
of a young man hastening towards him across 
the roadway. 
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^^ Jan ! " he ejaculated, taking the hand that 
the newcomer held out to him. 

"Then you are Martin, after all. I wasn't 
sure, but thought I'd chance it. Where the 
deuce have you dropped from ? And what are 
you doing, got up like this ? " 

The young man wrung Martin's hand, beam- 
ing delightedly. 

After Martin's momentary surprise, the meet- 
ing an old friend he had always specially liked 
did not seem so very unpleasant, after all. In 
the old days they had been schoolfellows and 
close comrades, and the unexpected advent of 
Jan Ivers was welcome and gladdening as a 
sudden flood of sunshine on a sombre, wintry 
day. But as at the moment he naturally shrank 
from answering Jan's questions, he counter-ques- 
tioned instead. 

" And what are you doing here ? Where have 
you dropped from ?" 

^' What am I doing here ? Only clerking for 
Jansens the shipbrokers up the road." 

"What do you mean?" asked Martin in- 
credulously. 

" I mean what I say. The governor kicked 
me out, or, at least, he threatened to if I ever 
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came in. I know dad, so I kept away. Old 
Jansen took pity on me, and gave me a berth. 
It has taken a good deal out of me, but I was 
mighty glad to get it, all the same. Of course 
you can guess what the row was about.'' 

" What, that old bother ? " 

"Yes. I only wrote asking him to let me 
have the eighty pounds to pay you back, and 
I got a much warmer reply than I expected. I 
knew it would be warm, but not quite so bad 
as it turned out to be. But, I say, what has 
been going wrong with you, or is it only a lark 
you're up to?" 

" It's a very serious lark, I'm afraid," replied 
Martin. " The fact is, I've been kicked out in 
a way as well, only as yet I haven't found 
anybody to take pity on me. I'm only in the 
looking-out stage." 

He did not say that the loan he had so 
generously advanced to his friend had been the 
direct cause of their present meeting. 

Jan Ivers was amazed when he at length 
grasped that Martin Roberts was not masquer- 
ading, but earnestly searching for work. 

" I'm going to lunch now," he said. " If you 
don't mind coming with me, we can talk as 
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we go along. I suppose you haven't lunched 

yet ? " 

"No/' returned Martin, with an uneasy laugh. 
" I was just thinking about it." 

"All the better, we can have a bit of some- 
thing together. Do you object to a vegetarian 
dinner ? " 

"Well, I can't afford very much," began 
Martin, intending to let Ivers know to what 
straits he was reduced. 

"I can't afford very much myself," returned 
Jan, " or else I shouldn't honour any vegetarian 
place with my presence. As it is, I go in for 
three courses for sixpence." 

"Sixpence !" ejaculated Martin, lifting up his 
hands in comic horror, and assuming a ghastly 
smile. "That is all my available fortune at 
present." 

He displayed the coins before Ivers, who, 
at length grasping the situation, stood dum- 
founded. 

" I had no idea things were as bad as all 
that," he said, as soon as he had caught his 
breath. "Look here, old man, come along — 
you must be my guest. > I want to have a good 
long talk with you." 
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So saying, Jan linked Martin's arm in his 
own, and endeavoured to make him accompany 
him. 

Martin hesitated. 

"Thanks very much, old man; but, really, 
I think a pennyworth of bread will do just as 
well." 

" Nonsense, Martin. I wish you wouldn't be 
so idiotically dramatic. Upon my word, that's 
a nice way to speak to your old chum." 

Martin felt somewhat ashamed, and apolo- 
gized. They moved on, and as they walked, 
and during the meal, each gave the other a 
fuller account of his life since they had parted. 
Martin learnt that Ivers had been in his present 
place three months, and received twenty-five 
shillings a week for his services. He religiously 
set apart seven shillings a week towards the 
amount of his debt. He could just manage 
on the other eighteen shillings, and occupied 
an airy room in Dysart Street, Finsbury, for 
which he paid six shillings weekly, and made 
his own breakfast and supper. 

"You must come and share my room, old 
man, till better times come along," he broke 
out enthusiastically. "The bed's quite big 
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enough for two, and the landlady will only 
want a couple of shillings extra." 

"Do you really think I can consent to 
become such a burden on you?" objected 
Martin. 

"But you forget I owe you eighty pounds. 
I'll charge you half expenses, and reckon it off 
against the debt. What do you say to that ? " 

Martin, seeing the arrangement suggested was 
the best possible for him, and that even his 
hyper-sensitiveness could find no objection to 
it, accepted Ivers' proposition, and their future 
course was then and there settled upon. 

" My day's work finishes at seven. Meet me 
outside Jansens', and we'll go home together," 
were Ivers' parting words. 

Left to himself, Martin had time to ponder 
on the happy change that had come over the 
position. Verily he had been snatched from 
the jaws of starvation. He now looked for- 
ward with interest to the new experiences 
through which he was to pass; there even 
seemed to be a kind of fascination about the 
future. To live in a room together and make 
their own breakfast and supper — that sounded 
very well indeed. It would be a welcome 
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change from the monotony of genteel exist- 
ence. The arrangement would give him 
breathing-time till he could find employment, 
for which he determined his search should be 
unremitting. 

The good dinner he had eaten was producing 
its effect, and already he felt he had taken a 
new lease of life. He looked round him with 
renewed interest. On his right hand lay the 
river, with its shipping and forest of masts. A 
break between the Custom House and the next 
building enabled him to see the water, and 
down this he turned, emerging on Custom 
House Quay. There were a good many peo- 
ple lounging about its gravelled front, as 
though it were the beach of a seaside town. 
The weather was fine, the sun shone, the river 
looked bright. He sank down on a seat, and, 
soothed by the rhythmical rising and falling of 
a rusty barge, moored a few yards from the 
bank, he lapsed into meditation. 

Martin Roberts' stepfather was a prosperous 
solicitor in Liverpool, who had not begun to 
practise on his own account till late in life, for 
he had only passed the law examinations when 
occupying the position of head clerk to another 
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solicitor. He was a man of coarse, material 
grain, fond of good living and bodily pleasure. 
Latterly he had combined money-lending with 
his profession, and it was astonishing how 
many of his clients passed completely within 
his power. In drawing bills of costs against 
them, he displayed a remarkable genius. Every 
service he performed, no matter how slight, he 
split up into several items, for each of which 
a separate charge — the highest possible — was 
made ; and it was in the number of chargeable 
items he could make from each individual trans- 
action that his special ingenuity came into play. 
He had made this a subject of such close study 
that he had developed it into quite a fine art. 
Even from the ink-marks on his blotting pads 
he evolved new items. In slack times he kept 
his clerks busy writing letters to clients asking 
them to call, as he wished to see them most 
urgently, always finding some old matter of 
theirs to cite as a pretext, and he charged 
them both for the letter and the needless inter- 
view. He kept his clients on hand three and 
even four years without sending in his bill, till 
one day they were stunned by the unexpected 
arrival of a long fat envelope, containing the 
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document made up of countless folios. The 
wretched man who, living in the bliss of igno- 
rance, supposed he was indebted to lawyer 
Walker for thirty pounds at most, would groan 
when he read a grand total of a hundred and 
seventy-six pounds nineteen and tenpence. In 
anguish he would run through the bill, and find 
that, after every letter and possible expense had 
been amply charged for — in fact, after every 
shilling of costs that Walker's diabolical inge- 
nuity could pile up had been exhausted, there 
was yet dragged in at the end a further charge 
of five guineas for " postages and incidental ex- 
penses." And after that, again, there was six 
and eightpence to be paid for a receipt. 

Walker was always prepared for those who 
came up to rage about the costs. He received 
them with a bland smile, and was not in the 
least disconcerted by the hard names that were 
at times applied to him. In defence of absurd 
items he would plead they were the scale 
charges, though he had surreptitiously charged 
two shillings a folio for drawing certain docu- 
ments where the scale allowed only one. He 
would end usually by abating something off 
the total, and the client, in the relief of 
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getting the most glaring items struck off, will- 
ingly paid others less glaring but equally ini- 
quitous, ignorant that the most glaring were 
cunningly put there for the specific purpose of 
covering the others. In this way he accumu- 
lated a fortune in the course of some years, 
and, recognising the latent ability of his step- 
son, he had liberally spent money on his edu- 
cation, designing him for his own business, and 
calculating to find in him a valuable auxiliary. 
Martin s boyhood and youth had been spent 
away from home. His stepfather was not in 
the habit of indulging in any tenderness 
towards him, and Martin had therefore no 
home-ties of any kind whatever. His father 
he had never known, and his mother he had 
no remembrance of, for she had died in giving 
birth to a still-born child when he was only 
two years old. At school he had never formed 
but one permanent friendship, and, in fact, 
had rather stood aloof from his class-mates. 
Always sensitive, he had felt his loneliness 
keenly. Liberal supplies of pocket-money did 
not compensate him for the total absence of 
a mother's care and attention. Well-packed 
hampers came not his way, nor any of the 
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many marks of maternal affection enjoyed by 
his school-fellows. 

At the age of eighteen he returned to live 
with Walker, but found himself even more 
isolated than before. Walker himself had a 
surly, gruff manner, which did not tend to 
make him companionable, and Martin was 
thrown mostly on his own resources. Instead 
of running wild, as might well have been ex- 
pected under the circumstances, he devoted his 
evenings to hard study, and, in order to have 
some goal before him, he obtained his step- 
father's permission to go up for the examina- 
tions necessary to secure a degree at London 
University, and to procure what tuition he 
thought requisite. Walker was shrewd enough 
to appreciate the value, in his own profession, 
of a logical training ; and he was anxious that 
his successor in the business should be worthy 
in every respect to be entrusted with his for- 
tune and his method of drawing bills of costs. 

Martin settled down in the business, and 
conscientiously did his best in the day-time; 
but somehow he did not take kindly to the 
work, looking forward each day to the more 
congenial occupation of the evening. In due 
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course he was articled, but it was not without 
an uneasy feeling of doubt that he saw himself 
destined for a legal career. 

Three dull, uneventful years went by — 
three sober years of cut-and-dried routine and 
earnest study; years of monotony, varied by 
but few social distractions, and fewer holidays. 
An inborn subtlety of mind had made Martin 
take to the mathematical sciences, and he fol- 
lowed up his studies with such success that he 
came out second in first-class honours at the 
first Arts examination. But as in the business 
and otherwise he came into contact more and 
more with men, he began to be conscious, in 
a vague way, of a lack of sympathy with the 
English character, English institutions, and 
things English generally. At times this would 
be more marked, and then the very streets 
would jar upon him, and the feeling would 
come over him irresistibly that he was a 
stranger in a strange land. During his ex- 
amination-weeks in London, he could not help 
conceiving a dislike for the cold-blooded, affable 
young Englishmen whom he saw on every side. 
He struggled hard against it, but could not 
conquer it. They seemed to him all cast in the 
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same mould, a wooden set of gentlemanly, and 
at times ungentlemanly, men, whose features, 
though regular, were singularly devoid of 
mobility. Where he made their closer ac- 
quaintance, he found that, in spite of the 
charm of their manners, generally speaking, 
they were deficient in tact and delicacy of feel- 
ing. He felt he had nothing in common with 
them, and at times they even repelled him. 
Jan Ivers he saw but rarely, but corresponded 
with him regularly. Ivers, though born in 
England, was of Danish parentage. His father 
was a prosperous merchant established in the 
City of London, and Jan worked in his office. 
Ivers senior was very stern and strict with his 
son, and most jealous of his parental authority. 
One day, in London, Martin wandered into 
a caf^ owned by Germans, and entirely fre- 
quented by foreigners. The Continental ar- 
rangements so delighted him that he took the 
opportunity of lunching there regularly during 
the remainder of his stay. Seated at one of the 
small tables that were covered with gaudily- 
coloured cloths, designed in little squares, and 
regarding the w^alls, artistically painted over 
with representations of historic scenes, he felt 
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a strange glow of pleasure. It was with the 
keenest interest that he contemplated the 
variety of expression in the faces round him, 
all eating away for dear life. He felt drawn 
to these people ; he seemed to see in them that 
warmth of temperament and deep intellectu- 
ality he in vain looked for in the English. 
Even the foreign food and drink suited his 
palate better than that to which he had been 
accustomed, his comparisons in this respect 
extending even to the insignificant article of 
mustard. After he had partaken of the Ger- 
man mixture, English mustard, as served up 
at table, seemed to him a crude, barbarous 
compound ; and in comparison with the light, 
refreshing Munchen beer, the heavy, English 
brews, so characteristic of the nation, were 
odious to him. 

Although Martin had all his life been starved 
for want of parental love and sympathy, he 
had never felt much curiosity or given much 
thought to the subject of his parentage ; but, 
having perused with great interest a work on 
heredity that had fallen into his hands, he 
began to wonder whence his mathematical 
faculty had been derived. The book set him 
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brooding, and, as a result, his introspectiveness 
received a great impetus. He would sit for 
hours analyzing his own mind, classifying his 
characteristics, impulses, sympathies, strong 
points, and weaknesses. It was in the light 
of his studies in this new direction that he was 
led to seek an explanation of much that had 
constantly puzzled him, as, for instance, his 
Continental leanings. His mathematical and 
logical training enabled him to successfully 
complete his self-analysis, complicated though 
the material was with which he had to deal. 
He recognised two sides to his mental char- 
acter : one due to the stern discipline his intel- 
lect had undergone, by the clear light of which 
the other was revealed to him with all its de- 
fects and inconsistencies. Almost with loath- 
ing he beheld in himself a hyper-sensitiveness 
that was the cause of much misery to himself 
and to others — a tendency to suspiciousness 
and nervous fear, making him at times con- 
ceive a distrust for everyone with whom he 
was in contact, and waves of unreasonableness, 
which would break over him, sweeping down 
the barriers of his calmer judgment. 

Of all these objectionable traits, he was 
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acutely conscious, yet they were too much a 
part of his nature to be eradicated by the 
mere exertion of his will. When the moods 
were upon him, disciplined reason was no 
match for inborn mental taint. He resigned 
himself to looking on the savage elements 
in his mind as inherited disease, and it was 
mainly on this account that the personality of 
his parents became of interest to him. He 
would have liked to have known them inti- 
mately, if only to enable him to follow up in 
a scientific manner an illustration of the laws 
of heredity. He had to content himself by 
attempting to work backward, and, assuming 
the greater part of his mental characteristics 
to have descended to him direct from his 
parents, and little from remote ancestors or 
members of a collateral branch of the family 
tree, he amused himself by endeavouring to 
reconstruct the characters of both his father 
and mother, ascribing certain of his own char- 
acteristics to each, and discounting the effect 
his own training must have had on them. Of 
course he did not even approach the truth, 
but he shrewdly suspected that foreign blood 
flowed in his veins. He did not know, how- 
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ever, that the defects that vexed him so were 
but "the defects of his qualities/' and the neces- 
sary concomitants of his mathematical power. 
For in this particular instance that same power 
was derived from the blending of several of his 
parents' and ancestors' traits, to wit: their 
shrewdness in driving bargains, their tendency 
to plot and intrigue and complicate simple 
matters, their quick intuition, and their ultra- 
sharpness, which discerned evil where none ex- 
isted. The exercise of all these things tended 
to sharpen the wits, and their resultant, sub- 
jected to rigorous discipline, became, in the son, 
converted into intellectual power of a high order. 

One day at breakfast, Martin innocently 
ventured to refer to the subject that was for 
the moment uppermost in his mind, little imag- 
ining what a hornets' nest he was stirring up. 
His stepfather was much startled, and looked 
at him curiously. 

" Why the devil do you want to bother your 
head about such nonsense? Haven't I taken 
their place and done all and more for you than 
most parents could? Yours are dead and 
buried, and there you had better leave them." 

Martin was a good deal hurt by Walker's 
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gruffness. He felt that, now he was no longer 
a boy, such a tone ought not to be adopted 
towards him. 

"Oh, I had a sort of idea that perhaps my 
father and mother might not have been Eng- 
lish, and naturally the subject interested me. 
But if it is distasteful to you, the matter is 
of no consequence." 

His tone exhibited the annoyance he felt. 

Walker turned crimson, and stared at the 
young man as though petrified. The events 
of twenty years ago recurred to him with pain- 
ful vividness. The picture of the little tobac- 
conist shop, which he had been wont to frequent 
daily, rose before him, and the reproachful face 
of the woman he had led astray — the woman 
who had long since expiated her weakness. A 
sudden fear assailed him, who had never felt 
the twinge of conscience — the fear that he had 
been found out. Could it be that Martin had 
any inkling of the truth? It seemed impos- 
sible. Still, it was necessary to exercise due 
caution. Quickly recovering his self-possession, 
he proceeded to brazen the matter out. 

"Have you gone mad? Of course your 
parents were English — what else should they 
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be? Your father I never knew, or else I 
shouldn't have had the misfortune to marry 
your mother and have you left on my hands ! " 
he exclaimed brutally. "Now I hope you 
won't trouble me again with your nonsensical 
ideas." 

Having uttered these falsehoods with the 
greatest coolness, Walker took up his news- 
paper and calmly buried himself in its con- 
tents. 

Thus rudely rebuffed, Martin dismissed the 
subject from his mind, for he was a lover of 
peace, and did not wish to incur his step- 
father's wrath again. He settled down to 
work for his final examination, and his studies 
grew more and more to be a relaxation after 
the day's business. He was beginning to get 
an insight into the manner in which matters 
were conducted by Walker, towards whom he 
entertained a growing repugnance. His dis- 
taste for his profession he might have hoped 
to overcome in course of time, but the cheating 
that was perpetrated in the oflSce filled him 
with disgust, and made him chafe at his own 
utter inability to prevent it. Fortunately or 
unfortunately, he was sent to Brighton to see 
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a client on important business, and once away 
from that ofl&ce, he could not bear the idea of 
returning to spend his whole life there. After 
turning the state of affairs well over in his 
mind, he wrote a long, respectful letter to 
Walker, saying the legal profession was ex- 
tremely incongenial to him, and he was cer- 
tain he could never be a success as a solicitor. 
He begged that his articles might be cancelled, 
and that he might be allowed to choose some 
other occupation in life. In writing this, he, 
of course, expected his stepfather to exhibit 
some annoyance, but he was not prepared for 
the reply he actually received. 

"As you deliberately refused to enter the 
career I have chosen for you, I wash my hands 
of you for good. You have at no time had any 
claims on me at all, yet I have treated you as if 
you were my own son. Although I might leave 
you to starve, still, I enclose a cheque for one 
hundred pounds. Make the best of it, as it is 
the last you will ever receive from me. Do not 
attempt to come near me again. Any further 
communication from you will remain unan- 
swered." 

This letter remorselessly made him see every- 
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thing in its true light. The position in life that 
had been thrust upon him he had always ac- 
cepted as a naatter of course. It had never 
struck him before that he was no better than 
a beggar dependent on his stepfather's charity. 
At this junction he received a letter from Jan 
Ivers, from which he learnt of certain diflS- 
culties that young gentleman had got into, and 
which quickly made him decide on his course of 
action. He had meditated returning the cheque, 
but now he " determined to keep it and comply 
with the terms of Walker's letter ; for he must 
have some money to go on with, and he was 
anxious to help his friend. He immediately 
parted with eighty pounds to Ivers, and with 
the remaining twenty was left to face the world. 
It was now essential for him to obtain some em- 
ployment. He might perhaps have obtained a 
clerkship in a lawyer's office, but he felt he had 
had enough of the law. What, then, was open 
to him ? He might coach, or he might become 
a commercial clerk. But he did not feel com- 
petent to undertake either, for he was totally 
inexperienced. It was with the utmost diffi- 
dence that he inserted an advertisement in 
various papers announcing he was open to give 
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tuition, but after spending a good deal of money, 
which brought him only one inquiry, and that 
came to nothing, he drifted to London, where 
the same ill-luck pursued him. Unaccustomed 
as he was to husband money, his little store 
rapidly melted away, and downhill he went. 
Were it not for Ivers' timely intervention, he 
would have lacked shelter that same night. 

And so he remained during the whole after- 
noon, turning his thoughts from the past to the 
future, and from the future to the past ; while 
the day ran out its course, and the shadows 
slowly lengthened over the water, till the long 
array of gas-lamps on London Bridge twinkled 
dimly in the fading daylight. He awaited with 
curiosity to see his destiny evolve itself, wonder- 
ing what new changes would be brought to 
light by the next turn of the wheel of fortune. 



CHAPTER II. 



IN SHELTER. 



The second-floor front-room in Dysart Street, 
Finsbury, in which Martin passed the next few 
months of his existence in company with Jan 
Ivers, was moderately large, and lighted by two 
tall, old-fashioned windows, each composed of 
numerous small panes of glass. The floor was 
uncarpeted, and there was little other furniture 
besides the bed. On one side of the fireplace 
was a spacious cupboard, which served as a 
combination larder and wardrobe ; on the other 
were fixed up a few shelves made of rough 
boards, unplaned and unvarnished, on which 
were deposited their small store of crockery 
and their few cooking utensils. A tarnished 
tin paraffin lamp, fixed over the mantelpiece, 
supplied them with light in the evenings. Yet, 
with all its drawbacks, it seemed to Martin that 
the hours he passed in this room were among 
the happiest that had yet fallen to his lot. In 
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spite of its deficiencies in material comfort, it 
was a blessed haven, the quietness and repose 
of which was sweet to him. The mad whirl 
of the world seemed suspended, and all care 
securely shut out, when he was once within its 
door. The street was a quiet one in the even- 
ings. The only sound that penetrated to them 
was that of the traffic that congested at the 
Liverpool Street railway terminus, but dis- 
tance subdued it to a not unpleasant murmur. 
Though Martin was alone in the world save 
for one friend, he had broken no ties that he 
valued, and could therefore look back upon the 
past without regret. 

Jan Ivers had insisted on his at once accepting 
some at least of the money he had put by, after 
in vain trying to press the whole upon him. 
This had served to equip him with a decent 
suit of clothes, to be used for best, bought after 
hard bargaining on the part of Ivers in a second- 
hand shop much resorted to by merchant sailors 
and mates. Thus provided, Martin felt pre- 
pared to face any number of employers. 

As Martin had anticipated, their life was far 
from unpleasant. There was a novel excite- 
ment and charm about the preparation of their 
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own meals, and the looking after the house- 
keeping. They both kept in excellent spirits, 
the many shortcomings of their household equip- 
ments and the shifts to which they were put 
forming subject-matter for continual merry- 
making, and even developing a sense of humour 
in Martin, who was deficient in that respect. 

Ivers was already an expert in such matters 
as f arthing's-worths of milk and ha'porths of tea 
and sugar, and cheap dainties to tickle the 
palate. Martin watched with interest the ad- 
vantageous way in which minute sums could be 
expended, and how far they could be made to 
go. It was, in truth, a whole education for 
him, who had never before been accustomed to 
the pinch of monetary need. He entered with 
zest into the spirit of the thing, and somewhat 
to his own amazement found a strange, subtle 
satisfaction in making economies. The mathe- 
matician, whose brain teemed with highly-gen- 
eralized theorems in the higher branches of the 
exact science, took real pleasure in planning 
the expenditure of a few pennies to be laid out 
by farthings. Hitherto the sovereign had been 
his unit in pecuniary matters ; now the humble 
sixpence began to loom large, and was only to 
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be thought of as a whole with fear and trem- 
bling. For it was to be divided into six whole 
pennies, each of which again could be still 
further subdivided, opening up unlimited possi- 
bilities of purchase. Sixpence, at one time 
given without a thought to a waiter, bootblack 
or newsboy, now meant a substantial meal, 
varied and tasty. 

After some discussion on the point, they both 
agreed that clerical work for Martin would be 
the most plausible under the circumstances. 
But as his previous duties had been mainly 
confined to writing letters demanding pajnnent 
of money due to clients, and attending the 
county court, Ivers endeavoured in the evenings 
to teach him some facts about commerce, and to 
give him some idea of counting-house routine. 
Martin was initiated into the mysteries of 
double entry and bills of lading, of charter- 
parties and profit and loss accounts. He 
writhed and made grimaces when he had to 
add up long columns of figures, and at first 
constantly blundered. Only by dint of imre- 
mitting practice did he acquire accuracy. For 
the pursuit of the study of generalized expres- 
sion had not promoted facility in the perform- 
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ance of the mechanical operations of number. 
Paradoxical as it might seem to the non-mathe- 
matical, the true mathematician has always 
avoided the concrete art of arithmetic, shirk- 
ing the humdrum struggle with regiments of 
dry figures. Many a learned professor has thus 
found it a painful task to cast up a simple sum 
in addition. 

In the meantime, Martin was not idle. He 
daily scanned the advertisement columns of the 
newspapers, and made endless applications for 
employment. In addition, I vers was constantly 
on the alert to hear of some opening which 
might suit his friend. In many offices round 
about employers and employed were on familiar 
terms, even taking their mid-day meal together. 
There was one caf ^ in particular much in favour 
with merchants and their clerks. In a stuffy 
under-ground room they assembled daily. When 
once a man had resorted hither two or three 
times, he became the slave of its magnetic in- 
fluence, and would no more dream of taking his 
lunch elsewhere than of flying, though the cook- 
ery was only mediocre, and a choice assortment 
of temporarily insane insects occasionally com- 
mitted suicide in the soup as it passed down the 
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lift. Thus, as the same people mostly came 
together, they all knew one another, and here 
they smoked, laughed, chatted, drank, told broad 
stories, discussed the state of trade and market 
quotations, and indulged in chess or dominoes. 
The room had its own traditions and gossip, and 
everybody knew a great deal about everybody 
else's business. At times it would be bruited 
about that so-and-so wanted an additional clerk 
or a new manager, and anyone could introduce 
or recommend a friend for the position. In 
fact, the habitues of the place preferred to ob- 
tain their employes in this friendly way. 

Ivers made it his business to take his mid-day 
meal in this caf6, and after six weeks of wait- 
ing, during which his own salary received an 
increment of five shillings weekly, he one day 
burst in on Martin excitedly, good news radiat- 
ing from every point of his face. 

"I have heard of something at last which 
I think will suit you, and, better still, the 
chances are in your favour." 

Martin looked up, excitement painted in his 
face. His heart began to beat wildly, and he 
trembled all over in his eagerness to hear the 
next words. 
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"Come, we must not excite om^selves/' pro- 
ceeded Jan. " Light the spirit-stove and put on 
the kettle to boil. For once we must have an 
extra good supper, and I'll tell you all about it 
while we eat. I'm too hungry now. I need 
only say it's a clerkship to a bacon-merchant." 

Martin, though dying with impatience to 
know full particulars, mechanically obeyed, and 
Ivers disappeared from the room, taking with 
him the hempen marketing bag. In about a 
quarter of an hour, which Martin employed in 
making all kinds of useless surmises, and in 
building castles in the air, Jan reappeared, stag- 
gering under the weight of the bag, whose sides 
were now bulging out from the packages it con- 
tained. Martin lifted his hands in horrified ex- 
postulation. Beneath the veneer of his acquired 
polish there existed his parents' instincts for 
parsimony, and these, favoured by the circum- 
stances in which he was now placed, were fast 
developing. Even Ivers began to consider him 
unnecessarily abstemious. 

"What extravagance is this ? " he demanded 
sternly. 

"Nonsense," returned Jan. "Why, only a 
week ago my wages were raised, and to-day 
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I have heard of an opening for you. I see no 
harm in spending a little extra just for once." 

Martin shook his head disapprovingly. 

" Now is just the time to be careful. Under 
no circumstances can imnecessary expenditure 
be justified." 

Yet when the various packages were unfolded, 
his eyes sparkled with delight. Good Jan Ivers, 
aware of his friend's predilections in the matter 
of comestibles, had paid a visit to a foreign 
shop in Finsbury Pavement, and bought some 
" delicatessen." First he displayed a good 
length of wursty with its ends tied together so 
that it formed a ring. 

"Ah, that's good!" exclaimed Martin in 
rapture. 

The next dainty was a pot of mustard mixed 
in the Continental way. Then a jar of pickled 
herrings was brought to light, followed by a 
bottle of gherkins, half of a spiced cheese, a tin of 
preserved peaches, and a new loaf of brown bread. 

Martin opened his mouth and eyes wide, 
quite overwhelmed by this grand display. 

"You must have done away with six shil- 
lings at one blow," he gasped. 

" Well, and suppose ? " retorted Jan defiantly. 
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" As a matter of fact, it was only five and ten- 
pence halfpenny." 

Martin drew one final deep breath. 

" Well, all I can say is, we must make these 
things last as long as possible, and must eat 
only a little at each meal just for a relish. 
Besides, I have always understood that land- 
ladies have a habit of pilfering. Who is there 
to keep watch over the provisions when we 
are both out? I don't at all like the idea of 
keeping so much in the cupboard at once. 
Perhaps we might have a lock and key made, 
but, then, a lock and key costs money.'' 

In order to pacify him, Jan admitted there 
was wisdom in what he said. 

" Shall we have some of the wurst for supper 
to-night?" he went on to ask, slyly throwing 
the onus of deciding on Martin. 

Martin's mouth was watering. Still, he did 
not care to commit himself. 

"Does it not seem a pity to begin it?" he 
remarked weakly. 

But Jan, who saw his advantage, was not 
to be caught that way. 

" Just as you please," he replied with studied 
indijfference. 
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Martin saw the tasty supper slipping from 
him, and was not disposed to let it go. 

" Perhaps we may as well have it/' he said, 
seeing no other way out of it. 

" Very well, then, I'm quite agreeable," said 
Jan. "We have no frying-pan; I must go 
down and borrow one from the landlady.'' 

The landlady, ignorant of the aspersion that 
had been cast on her character, proved to be 
in an amiable mood, and Jan returned success- 
ful from his mission, flourishing the precious 
utensil in the air. He next seized the ring of 
wurstj and, carefully measuring with his eye, 
was about to cut ojff a piece four inches long. 

" What are you doing ? " shrieked Martin. 

Jan stared at him in surprise. 

" What's wrong now ? " 

"What an enormous piece you're cutting 
off ! At this rate it will be gone in no time. 
Half that will be quite enough — one inch for 
each of us. It is only just for a relish ; we 
must eat plenty of bread." 

It was now Jan's turn to expostulate, and 
they ended by compromising. Three inches 
were cut off, and the remainder wrapped up 
and carefully put away. 
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Sliced into thin circles and fried, the vmrst 
formed a delicious, odorous dish, to which both 
did ample justice, and Martin even found him- 
self regretting that the fourth inch had not 
been fried after all. 

" And now tell me about the clerkship," 
began Martin as soon as they had fairly made 
a beginning. 

Jan masticated the mouthful he was just 
then engaged on with calm deliberation, and 
took a draught of tea to wash it down. 

" Well," he began slowly, " I went to dinner 
in the usual place, and had a game of dominoes, 
as I do every day, with Olaf the Swede, who 
is in the office of De Griendt and Son, the big 
butter and egg merchants of Water Lane. He 
has known for a long time that I wanted to 
hear of an opening for a friend, for I consulted 
him about it some time back. To-day he told 
me that De Griendt was thinking of engaging 
a new clerk to be with him on the quay while 
the market was on, and to fill up his time in 
the office. Old De Griendt was looking on 
when his son played chess, and when he was 
in a good humour because the other man lost 
a piece, Olaf introduced me, and I asked him 
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to give you the place. He made some objec- 
tions because you're an Englishman ; but when 
he asked if you were a careful man not given 
to waste, I had only to tell him the strict truth. 
I also told him that you were a great Univer- 
sity scholar, of good family, but that you 
desired to earn your own living. I so impressed 
him that I believe he is anxious to be your 
master. Anyway, you are to go to see him 
on Brewer's Quay at eleven o'clock to-morrow 
morning." 

"And did he say what the wages were?" 
inquired Martin. 

" No. He will ask you how much you want. 
You had better name thirty shillings a week, 
but you must not refuse if he offers you less, as 
he is sure to." 

Martin felt as agitated as a boy who has just 
done with school and is about to apply for his 
first situation. He began to worry about get- 
ting his hair cut and his boots brilliantly pol- 
ished, and went out to purchase a new collar 
and tie. He kept Jan up till long past mid- 
night to examine and coach him up still further 
in business matters. Even though Jan assured 
him he would pass muster, he felt nervous and 
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uneasy. He trembled lest by any chance the 
opportunity should be lost. So strong a hold 
did the excitement obtain over him that he 
passed a troubled night, and was only too glad 
when it was time to rise. 



CHAPTER III. 

BUTTER^ EGGS^ AND CHEESE. 

Ten o'clock found Martin wandering about in 
the neighbourhood of Brewer's Quay, and there 
was yet another hour to be killed somehow. He 
had marched past the dingy entry of the huge 
warehouse at least a dozen times, each time 
casting a hurried glance into the interior ; but 
owing to the dimness within, he could distin- 
guish little. Outside vans were being laden by 
brawny giants, and merchants in tall silk hats, 
whose nap was invariably ruffled, were con- 
stantly going and coming. 

The nearer it arrived to the dreaded eleven 
o'clock, the more nervous he grew, becoming 
painfully conscious of the existence of his heart. 
He felt hot, dry, and uncomfortable, and fidg- 
eted lest his hair should be disordered. He 
was haunted by the fear that his collar might 
not be immaculate after having been worn for 
three hours, and, looking down, he perceived 
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with dismay that the brilliant polish of his 
boots had already faded. In haste he sought 
the services of a friendly bootblack on Tower 
Hill, where nineteenth-century commercialism 
has established tea-warehouses, which rear their 
ungainly forms in spite of the mute protest of 
the romantic gray turrets facing them. 

Martin's first view of the interior of 
Brewer's Quay warehouse left but a confused 
impression on his brain — a medley of men 
opening cases of eggs and barrels of butter, 
buyers inspecting the goods, sellers expatiat- 
ing on their merits, stretches of whitewashed 
brick walls with mysterious recesses and side- 
chambers, an expanse of beamed ceiling with 
cylindrical iron supports, gas-burners perennially 
alight, and one or two stray beams of sunshine 
revealing the myriad of motes that gave the 
atmosphere its characteristic odour — motes of 
bacon, straw, cheese, and sawdust. Devoted 
as the place was to commerce, it yet ojffered 
romantic possibilities to the imaginative. 

He inquired of a bystander for De Griendt, 
and looking towards the spot designated some 
little distance off, he saw an old man, slightly 
above the medium height, inclined to be stout, 
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and looking imposing with his snow-white 
beard, shining bald pate, and ample display 
of shirt-front and cuffs. He wore steel-framed 
spectacles, which seemed to cut deep down into 
the bridge of his thin, hooked nose, and behind 
them twinkled a pair of little black eyes. In 
his hand he held a butter-taster, resembling in 
shape a huge awl. The blade of this he buried 
deep into a cask, the top of which had just 
been removed, and rapidly twirling it roimd 
several times, he withdrew it with a skilful 
swift movement, so that a cylinder of butter 
adhered to it. His customer removed a small 
portion with his finger, and tasted it with the 
air of a connoisseur, allowing it to melt slowly 
in his mouth. He next gave utterance to an 
ambiguous " Ah ! " and helped himself to a 
little more, as if in order to confirm his judg- 
ment of its quality. De Griendt, having like- 
wise tasted it by removing some direct from 
the blade of the instrument with his teeth, 
smacked his lips with enjoyment, and assumed 
an ecstatic expression. He then deftly rein- 
stated the cylinder of butter in the exact place 
whence he had taken it, making the surface 
all smooth again, after which they addressed 
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an elaborate criticism of the contents of the 
cask to one another, taking extreme and oppo- 
site views. After this followed the bargaining. 
Martin patiently and meekly waited till the 
sale had been completed, and then approached 
and introduced himself to De Griendt, stating 
what he had come about. The merchant at 
once remembered, and surveyed him critically 
from head to foot. Now, Jan Ivers, recog- 
nising no good object could be attained by 
making false pretensions, had given a full and 
true account of Martin's acquirements so far 
as the purposes of commerce were concerned. 
He made no attempt to conceal what might 
in the slightest degree be considered deficien- 
cies, so that De Griendt knew all about them. 
But by pretending to be ignorant of them, the 
shrewd merchant so utilized them that they 
served him as a weapon with which to beat 
down the unsuspecting Martin's demands. 

"You are an Englishman," he began. 

"Yes; I come from Liverpool." 

" Well, as a rule, I do not care for English- 
men in my office. They want to take it easy 
and work slowly, and if you ask them to stay 
an hour or two longer in the evening in busy 
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times, they must be paid extra for it, and 
even then they grumble. That does not suit 
me." 

Martin urged that he would be willing to 
comply with all demands. 

"Of course you have had practical experi- 
ence of book-keeping," went on De Griendt, in 
a tone that assumed there could be no doubt on 
the point. 

"No-o," stammyed Martin, flushing painfully 
in ignorance of ^i|Ps)ther's cunning; "but I 
. understand it quite well, all the same." 

" No practical experience of book-keeping ! " 
exclaimed De Griendt in horror. "I'm afraid 
you will not do for me. You surely do not 
mean to say you have never been in an oflBce 
before." 

"No-o," again stammered Martin, thinking 
all was over. 

De Griendt shook his head sadly. 

"Yet you come to ask me to give you a 
place. You must see yourself that you are not 
of much use. Yet, supposing I were to take 
you, what wages would you expect ? " 

Martin felt keenly the truth of every word 
De Griendt uttered. The enormous sum of 
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thirty shillings Jan had counselled him to ask 
at the moment appeared to him quite out of 
proportion to the value of his services. He 
wondered that he had ever had the audacity 
even to think of demanding such an amount. 
He considered for a moment what reply to 
make. Then he remembered that Jan had said 
De Griendt would be sure to offer him less. 
Perhaps, after all, it would therefore be best to 
name the sum advised. He opened his mouth 
to speak, but the words died\way on his lips. 

"Well, my young man, I am waiting for 
your answer." 

" Twenty-seven shillings," breathed Martin 
almost inaudibly, goaded to desperation. 

" God in heaven, twenty-seven shillings ! " 
ejaculated the merchant, with a vehemence 
which terrified the young man. "That is a 
deal of money, a great deal of money. Look 
here, my good young man, I will pay you 
twenty-two shillings, not a penny more. When 
I was your age, I should have been glad to take 
much less, but nowadays young men expect so 
much. If you like to take what I offer, you 
can begin next Monday. You will be here with 
me in the mornings to book the sales and send 
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off the invoices. After that you will go to the 
wholesale business in Water Lane, when my 
son will see to you." 

Martin could scarcely believe his ears when he 
understood De Griendt was so magnanimous as 
to accept his services after all, notwithstanding 
his lack of qualifications. Half dazed by his 
good luck, he eagerly accepted, promising to be 
on the quay at nine o'clock the following Mon- 
day morning. 

As he stepped into the street, a sense of 
deep calm came upon him. The weight of his 
anxiety had been lifted from him. Even to one 
who hesitated between suicide and starvation, 
the announcement of an inheritance could not 
have brought greater joy than that which now 
filled his soul. He seemed to be suddenly 
endowed with an access of strength and energy. 
He walked briskly, taking long strides, and 
keenly enjoying the autumn day. He would 
have liked to run, jump, dance. The air 
seemed purer and sweeter to him, the sky more 
glorious, and the sunshine brighter. It was a 
delight simply to live. He turned once again 
on to the Custom House Quay, and gazed with 
pleasure on the view before him. 
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There was a haze about, resting on all thmgs ■ 
like a halo, and subduing every element of the 
scene into harmony. The lights and shadows 
grouped themselves on the water as at the com- 
mand of a skilled artist. The commonplace 
and the prosaic underwent a transformation, 
even the rusty barge, with its suggestion of 
bilge-water and pitch, seeming charmingly pict- 
uresque as it was evenly borne up and down 
by the swell of the tide. The mighty buildings 
on the opposite bank, with their steam-cranes at 
work, the uninterrupted stretch of riverside, 
sacred to commerce, all lost their harsher feat- 
ures by reason of the soft haze in which they 
were shrouded. Chimney-shafts towered indis- 
tinctly through the fine mist, emitting smoke 
that curled into all sorts of fantastic shapes 
and drifted into nothingness. Gray, needle-like 
church spires, that seemed to merge into the 
vapour, shot up in vague outline above the roofs 
of the town. The weather-vanes spun merrily 
round, raised far above the feverish life that 
pulsated below. On his right hand the solid 
masonry of London Bridge met his view, with 
its manifold arches and moss-covered piles. He 
could just see the heads of the crowd that 
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pressed forward constantly, and hear the noise 
of the traflBc that ceaselessly rolled over it. The 
river flowed on placidly, and, listening to its 
gentle swish, Martin spent a delicious hour that 
passed all too rapidly. The sole thing that 
marred his happiness was the thought of his 
less fortunate fellow-creatures. He reflected 
that both the forces of nature and the artificial, 
complicated machinery of commerce continued 
their unceasing action, ignoring equally that 
now a human heart might be crushed, and now 
an ambition realized. Uninfluenced by indi- 
vidual joy and sorrow, the work of the world 
went on unswervingly. Each man was but an 
infinitesimal point of life amid the untold 
millions, and when any dropped or were swept 
away, new ones sprang up, mushroom-like, to 
take their place. Even happiness was not with- 
out its penalty, for the consciousness that others 
were unhappy was to the true man an ever- 
present element of bitterness. Thus philoso- 
phized the happy newly-fledged clerk, who was 
to receive twenty-two shillings a week, and 
lived in a single room! 

At one o'clock Martin repaired to the caf^, 
where he received the congratulations of Jan, 
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made friends with Olaf the Swede, whose col- 
league he was about to become, and learned to 
play dominoes. In view of his installing him- 
self there, the chief habitues of the place were 
pointed out to him, and to a few near at hand 
he was introduced. He began to feel at home, 
and became quite familiarized to the idea of his 
new position. Neither De Griendt nor his son 
appeared such terrible persons, after all, as they 
formed part of a group interested in chess, and, 
in fact, the whole atmosphere appeared conge- 
nial to him. After lunch Olaf invited him to 
come up and see the office, and he readily com- 
plied. 

They made their way down winding and 
dingy Water Lane, and entered an old building 
that served to accommodate at least a dozen 
merchants. The bare, wooden stairs were 
worn, narrow, and steep, the balustrade broken 
and rickety. Olaf led the way up to the second 
floor, and stopped before a dilapidated door, 
worm-eaten and decayed. He tried the handle, 
but found the door locked. Simultaneously 
they caught sight of a piece of paper, insecurely 
fastened with a pin, and on it was scribbled: 
" Out ; back in a quarter of an hour." 
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"I wonder how long ago the quarter of an 
hour commenced, and whether we are within 
measurable distance of its termination/' ob- 
served Martin, struck by the lovely indefinite- 
ness of the document. His sense of humour 
was evidently developing. 

" The other clerk, Vroom, always waits till 
I return ; but I suppose he must have felt more 
hungry than usual," explained Olaf. 

Steps were soon heard mounting the stairs, 
and a tall, attenuated, cadaverous man made 
his appearance. It was Vroom. He was 
wasted by chronic consumption, and for years 
past had never been expected to live through 
another winter. In Holland he had been 
threatened with starvation, for nobody would 
employ him ; so De Griendt had brought him 
over to write his Dutch correspondence. Al- 
though Vroom was thirty-five years of age he 
received only eighteen shillings a week. He 
bore his master the deepest gratitude, notwith- 
standing the latter tobk pleasure in constantly 
reminding him of his indebtedness, and taxing 
him with ingratitude. No one else, however, 
knew that De Griendt had from his private 
purse paid for a doctor and medicine till he 
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could obtain for him a letter for the chest 
hospital. 

Vroom fumbled in the lock with a huge rusty 
key, and the worm-eaten door moved back on 
its hinges with a creak which set Martin's teeth 
on edge. Inside he was accommodated with a 
broken-backed chair, the stuffing of whose cush- 
ion constantly leaked, the seat rapidly degener- 
ating into a rusty leather skin, with a spring 
inside that tortured the occupant. The office 
itself had formerly been one large room, but 
was now divided into two by a centre frosted- 
glass partition, in which opened a door marked 
" Private." A long desk, breast-high, and 
divided into three compartments, ran along 
one of the walls of the front-room. The ceil- 
ing was low and discoloured, and a blank brick 
wall shot up apparently to infinity within three 
feet of the windows, shutting out both light and 
air. There was a general air of decay, a thick 
coating of dust enveloping everything. 

"Of course this is only a rough-and-ready 
place, but anything is good enough for our 
business so long as we have room to do our 
writing," said Olaf . " This will be your desk 
and stool, between Vroom and myself." 
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Martin glanced doubtfully at the tall back- 
less seat. 

"We mostly do our work standing," ex- 
plained Olaf. "When we are tired we can 
sit down on the low chairs. The stools are 
only for show, just to make it look like an 
office." 

Before leaving Martin inspected the partners' 
sanctum also. It was more luxuriously fur- 
nished than the outer room. The floor was 
covered with a strip of gaudy carpet, and there 
were some sound chairs, a safe, and a writing- 
table. 

That same evening Jan broached the idea of 
their moving into better quarters. 

" Now that we are so rich, we needn't be so 
stingy. We can afford a more comfortable 
place, and yet put something by." 

"Nonsense," returned Martin. "We're very 
comfortable here, and I don't see why we should 
bother. There's really no need to spend more 
money." 

And there the matter rested. 



CHAPTER IV. 



THE DE GRIENDTS. 



In the course of more than twenty years 
many changes had come over the fortunes of 
De Griendt and his family. His former little 
house was now replaced by a double-fronted 
mansion facing the Hackney Downs. His son 
Gustave, now middle-aged, had arrived at inde- 
pendent paternity, and maintained a separate 
establishment of his own in the Amhurst Road, 
but as yet could not indulge in the magnificence 
of a double frontage. His children were three 
in number. The eldest was Etta, a young lady 
of nineteen, and there were two boys, aged 
twelve and fourteen respectively. De Griendt' s 
only other child was a daughter, who was now 
comfortably settled in Amsterdam, presiding 
over the household of a diamond merchant. 

Mrs. de Griendt was fully alive to the dignity 
of her position, and, bejewelled and beringed, 
was fond of lolling about in a luxurious arm- 
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chair. Though apparently taking little part in 
the work of the house, she kept a tight hold 
over the keys. Her eagle eye was as keen as 
ever, in spite of her advancing years, and seemed 
to be on all things at the same time, and she 
worried and harassed her servants incessantly. 
She was in her element when her daughter-in- 
law and grandchildren came to pass the even- 
ing with her. On such occasions she would 
advise, scold, and lecture them to her heart's 
content; but there were always little dainties 
as a surprise for the children, and they rarely 
went away without odd sixpences to spend. 
She held undisputed sway as the absolute head 
of the family, and none of its members would 
have dreamed of taking any step, whether triv- 
ial or important, out of the ordinary course of 
events, without obtaining her approval first. 
The influence of her rule was felt even so far 
off as in her daughter's manage at Amsterdam. 
Among her circle of acquaintances she was 
looked up to with the greatest respect, and 
instanced as a model wife and mother. Her 
acquaintanceship had widened greatly of late, 
but was confined to her own country-people. 
Ever since she had installed herself in her pres- 
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ent house, she had developed society leanings 
and received numerous visitors. In other re- 
spects the De Griendts' mode of life remained 
unchanged. Within their house the visitor 
might easily have imagined himself in Holland. 
The furniture and pictures, the manner of doing 
things generally, even the dishes that were 
served up, were essentially Dutch. Peter van 
Eijk, who was now taking a holiday in Holland, 
had never left them. He had a suite of rooms 
on the first-floor sacred to himself, though lat- 
terly he had been induced to come down when 
they had company. Mrs. de Griendt had con- 
stituted herself his guardian angel, and he alone 
could stop the flow of her tongue when once it 
had started. 

When De Griendt returned home after his 
day's business, it was incumbent on him to nar- 
rate to his wife during dinner a faithful and 
full account of the day's doings, both on the 
quay and in the office, and submissively listen 
to her advice and comments thereon. All day 
long she eagerly looked forward to it — it was 
the greatest pleasure of her life. Even in sick- 
ness she would not forego the recital, though 
her husband would willingly have been excused 
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from it at all times — ay, and have paid money 
down for the release. But he dared not even 
hint at such a thing. The result was she knew 
more about his business than he did himself. 
Everything he told her became indelibly fixed 
in her brain, and as it was his prudent habit to 
keep a duplicate set of books in the house, to 
make up which the clerks took it in turns 
to spend an evening there once or twice a week, 
she was enabled to possess herself of the minut- 
est particulars. She knew exactly the balance 
of each customer's account, what goods were 
on hand on the quay, what gains were made, 
and what losses were threatened. Indeed, she 
foretold losses with remarkable success, for, as 
she never foretold anything else, she was bound 
to be right sometimes. Each customer in turn 
came under her suspicion, and if her husband 
had heeded her, his trade would harve come to 
a standstill. When, however, a bad debt wois 
made, the poor man was quite overwhelmed by 
her triumphant predictions of impending ruin. 
She had clearly seen that bad debt coming 
along to engulf them; why had he not taken 
her advice and refused to give that thief 
further credit? He might as well throw 
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his worldly possessions out of the window into 
the water. 

"Well," she began, before they were half- 
way through the soup, " was there much trade 
to-day ? " 

" Ja ! I did very well. I sold all the forty- 
six casks of fresh butter, and I managed to 
pass among them five casks of the salty that 
nobody would take yesterday. Then I sold 
the five fresh ones that I put on one side 
separately." 

" But did you at least make some profit ? " 

" I made splendid profit, and I got a shilling 
more than the market-price on each cask. Was 
it not clever of me ? " 

"If a customer would pay a shilling more 
than the market-price, he could as well be 
made to pay two shillings more. Oh that I 
were not a woman, that I might stand on the 
quay myself ! " 

" One can never satisfy a woman," said De 
Griendt, grunting in disgust. 

" Cease to grunt at me. Even to a dog one 
should show more respect. And how much 
business has the new traveller done?" 

This was an inevitable question he had aft. 
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along been dreading, for the new traveller 
had been engaged without her being properly 
consulted. 

"Well," he stammered apologetically, "one 
cannot expect much, as he has not yet had 
a fair trial. He has only booked two little 
orders — three pounds seventeen altogether. 
I do not yet know how much he has done 
to-day." 

"Why? Has he, then, not come back to 
the office?" she demanded in a hoarse voice, 
arresting a spoonful of soup in mid-air. 

"No. I suppose he got too far out to come 
back in time." 

With a groan she let her spoon drop back 
into her plate, besplashing her fine satin dress. 

"Mark my words," she exclaimed, "he has 
gone round to the customers and collected the 
three pounds seventeen, and is now on the way 
to America with the money." 

Fortunately for the merchant, the servant 
at this moment entered with the next dish, 
that consisted of potato-apple mixture and 
goose, stuffed with chestnuts. Under cover 
of the interruption, he made haste to change 
^j^ subject. 
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" To-day I engaged the new clerk — the one 
we spoke about last night. He is a splendid 
young man, high, straight, and beautiful. He 
belongs to a very good English family, and 
is a scholar of the University. But he him- 
self is poor, and obliged to earn his own 
living." 

" And how much wages are you going to pay 
him ? " 

"Twenty-two shillings a week." 

" You surely have not yet agreed with him 
to pay all that?" 

" Yes, I have already promised. Do you not 
think I have made a good bargain ? " 

" I think it is a great deal of money, and a 
great deal too much. This stuffing is splendid ; 
I made it myself. Will you not have some 
more ? Surely he would have come for twenty 
shillings." 

"No; he asked twenty-seven." 

" Twenty-seven ! " she ejaculated in amaze- 
ment. " Young men have such big ideas nowa- 
days. Things were different when you were a 
young man, De Griendt. Then you could not 
make a living for your wife and family. If 
one had offered you even eighteen shillingja a 
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week, you would have said ' Thank you.' If it 
had not been for my cleverness, we should not 
have had even a roof over our heads." 

De Griendt maintained a dogged silence. He 
was just enjoying the goose, and did not feel 
inclined to go over the old ground again. 

"Ah, De Griendt," she recommenced in a 
tone of tender reproach, "just because I have 
always been a true wife to you, and have never 
let you keep any secrets from me, and have 
taken an interest in your welfare, and have 
looked after your business, and stopped robbers 
from cheating you, you do not value me prop- 
erly. Whatever possessions you have, you owe 
them all to me. Few men have the luck to be 
blessed with wives such as I. You men are all 
the same. When you have a good wife, you 
get used to her and never give her a good word. 
But when the wife is bad, you soon grumble. 

Why, only to-day But I forgot, it is a 

secret, and I promised not to tell anybody, not 
even you." 

De Griendt pricked up his ears. His deter- 
mination to keep silence gave way before his 
wife's last words like standing corn before the 
s(j^the of the reaper. 
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" What is it happened to-day ? Tell me, 
Annette," he pleaded coaxingly. 

" Well, if you will promise, Paul, that you 
will keep it a secret, I will tell you. If Ver- 
boom finds out, he will be angry." 

" Verboom ! " he ejaculated. " You may 
trust me. Believe me, Annette, I shall not 
utter a word of what you tell me to anybody. 
What is the matter with Verboom?" 

"Well, Verboom is not like you. He knows 
a sensible woman when he sees one, and he 
treats me with proper respect. He has been 
here to-day to consult me about his wife, and 
to ask my advice. Now mind, Paul, you never 
breathe a word of this to him. If you betray 
me I shall never forgive you." 

" And what is the matter with his wife ? " 
asked De Griendt impatiently, waiting to hear, 
more. 

"His wife constantly pecks at him, and 
worries him, and makes flfm miserable. He 
says she never gives him a moment's peace, 
although he is very fond of her, and gives 
her everything she can want. ^You are the 
only person I felt I could come to for guidance 
how to act with her,' he said to me. You see. 
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Paul, what a high opinion our friends have of 



me. 



For the moment De Griendt was impressed, 
and a proud light showed itself in his eyes as 
he looked at her. 

" Naa ! It is all nonsense what he says/' she 
went on. " I tell you, Paul, that woman loves 
her husband." 

" How do you know? " he asked. 

"Only last week she was here to see me. 
It wanted but half an hour to dinner-time, 
and the cooking was all behind. I felt tired, 
and I grumbled to her because I had to go 
down to see to it. She was amazed at me. 
' What ! ' she said to me, ^ do you really mean 
that you find it a trouble to see to De Griendt's 
dinner. For my part, I hope I shall live many 
years yet to cook for Verboom.' It is only 
a lovers' quarrel, Paul. They are young people, 
and will soon make it up. But I was thinking 
about the new clerk. I should like to look at 
the young man, to see what we have got for 
our money. You must let him have the next 
turn to make up the books. Make him come 
on Wednesday." 

Later in the evening old Van Praagh and 
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his wife came round to play whist, sip cognac, 
and take chocolate and cake and apples. The 

end -of -the -century pessimism seemed to have 

• 

affected even these material optimists, creeping 
insidiously into their conversation. Comfort- 
ably installed in their cushioned seats, they 
discussed how bad the provision trade was 
getting nowadays, how it was impossible to 
make a stiver out of it, how different things 
were twenty years ago — nay, even ten years 
ago. In these terrible times, if you bought 
a cask of butter for ninety-four shillings, you 
were glad to part with it for eighty-four, and 
even then one made nothing but bad debts ! 

" When I first stood on the quay thirty-seven 
years ago," croaked Van Praagh, "one had 
only to hold out the hand and a fortune came 
flying along; now one cannot make even a 
living." 

"A living, do you say?" chimed in Mrs. de 
Griendt, entering iuto the conversation with 
marked zest and unnecessary vehemence. 
" Believe me, if it were not for me, we should 
have been in the ground long ago. There are 
so many swindlers nowadays standing on the 
quay, and De Griendt trusts everybody. If 
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he would only consult me first I should warn 
him. But he never listens to me." 

During all these years she had continually 
hurled the same reproaches at the head of her 
long-suffering husband. 

" Naa ! Cease to peck at me," was the inva- 
riable formula in which he took refuge. 

" When does Peter come back from Holland?" 
asked Mrs. van Praagh. 

"He will be away a long time yet," answered 
De Griendt, giving her a grateful look for 
turning the conversation. " There is no hurry 
for him to come back; and I have written to 
him he must take a thorough good rest, for 
he is very much in need of it." 

^•I wonder what makes Peter always go to 
the De Vries," burst out Van Praagh' s raucous 
voice. " For the last five years he has always 
stopped with them during his holiday. De 
Vries' daughter is no longer in her first youth, 
but she would be a good match for Peter, if 
he thought of marrying again. She has a good 
portion." 

"Nonsense! Peter does not want a wife, 
I can answer for it," said Mrs. de Griendt 
sharply, glaring in wrath at the offender. 
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"You shake your head. What for should he 
want a wife? Do I not see to everything he 
wants ? Has he not a comfortable home here ? 
Naa ! I know better." 

The quartette now settled down to their 
game, and the conversation, in consequence, 
flagged till supper-time. As the remainder of 
the stuffed goose was rapidly being consumed, 
Mrs. de Griendt once more set the ball a-rolling. 

" Verboom has been here to see me to-day," 
she remarked casually, addressing herself to 
Mrs. van Praagh. 

"Yes," replied that lady. "What did he 
want ? " 

" Ah, that is a secret, and I have promised 
not to tell anybody. Still, if you will not 
betray me to Verboom, I will tell you." 

De Griendt was struck breathless at his wife's 
unexpected conduct. 

" Ah, Verboom," said Van Praagh in a tone 
of contempt. "I suppose he came to see you 
about his wife. They are always quarrelling, 
and to all the world he comes to ask advice." 

It was now Mrs. de Grjendt's turn to be 
struck breathless. 

" You don't say so ! " she gasped. 
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" Ja ! it is true. They are both from Onde- 
water. When he first set eyes on her he was 
greatly stricken with love. He thought she 
was as gentle as a lamb, and he did not guess 
that she had such a bad temper. She is not an 
ill-disposed girl, yet when the rage was upon 
her, she would tear out the eyes of her sisters. 
Already he had bought the furniture, and the 
wedding preparations were being made, when 
he chanced to go to his bride's house, and found 
her pecking at her father and mother. He at 
once demanded back his presents, and broke off 
the match. Then his friends came together, 
and her friends came together, and they said it 
would be a shame to make a public disgrace of 
it. As the girl had laid out money for her 
trousseau, they thought it would only be fair 
that she should have half the furniture for com- 
pensation, and they pressed Verboom to agree 
to it. Then Verboom took a hatchet and 
chopped all the chairs and the tables and every- 
thing else in halves, and sent her a message to 
come and fetch her share. When she came 
round with a man and a horse and a cart to 
take it away, she found everything chopped in 
pieces. Then she wept bitter tears, and Ver- 
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boom looked at her and saw she was beautiful, 
and he kissed her, and they made it up. And 
so they were married. What can one do with 
such people ? " he inquired, shrugging his shoul- 
ders hopelessly. 

Mrs. de Griendt was too disgusted to talk, 
and remained almost silent for the rest of the 
evening. 

On his way home with his wife. Van' Praagh 
recurred to the subject of Peter's matrimonial 
intentions. 

^' You don't tell me that a man will stay for 
his holiday at the same house every year for 
five years regularly unless he thinks of marry- 
ing the daughter of the house. Mrs. de Griendt 
may say what she likes, but I know better." 

He shook his head sagely, and smiled com- 
placently, satisfied that the logic of his argu- 
ment was unassailable. Certainly he was on 
safe ground, for even if Peter did not succumb 
to the lady's charms, his argument would only 
be strengthened as the number of years in- 
creased. 



CHAPTER V. 



A SOCIAL EVENING. 



In due course Martin entered on his duties, 
and on pay-days tasted the coveted sweetness 
of earning his own living. The most trying 
times were the mornings, but he paid great 
attention to his work, and was soon in a fair 
way to acquiring a knowledge of butter, cheese, 
and bacon. Not that he could distinguish 
minute nuances in qualities. That power, the 
result of training the gustatory and olfactory 
nerves to a high degree of sensitiveness, was 
only to be acquired after years of " tasting." 
Still, he could make broad, general distinctions, 
and could select the very good from the merely 
good, and the merely good from the moderate. 
It was in testing the higher qualities only that 
skill came into requisition ; to distinguish the 
bad in provisions needed neither special training 
nor discrimination, for it stood self-proclaimed. 

The afternoons spent in the office were occu- 
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pied with routine work, but Martin was pains- 
taking with his drudgery, and, concentrating 
himself on the tasks before him, was surprised 
at the rapidity with which the time flew by. 
The De Griendts were not tyrannical masters, 
and made no attempt to impose any kind of 
discipline. So long as their work was got 
through properly they were quite satisfied. 
Olaf sucked away at a briar-pipe whilst he 
wrote, and seemed never to remove it from his 
mouth. On the other side of Martin, tall, thin 
Vroom hummed tunes and whistled, varying 
the music by fits of coughing and occasional 
blood-spitting. After the morning market, the 
partners seemed to have little or nothing to do, 
but mostly sat in the back office, gossiping and 
smoking with other merchants who came uj^ 
to see them. In fact, they at times held quite 
a reception, when there would be discussions 
on every conceivable topic, ranging from politics 
and theology to the market-price of butter or 
the weight of an elephant. 

On the whole, Martin found himself under 
no restraint, and the tone of the office was so 
easy-going and good-natured that they were 
quite a happy family there. From Vroom, who 
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in spite of his infirmity was always cheerful 
and talkative, he learned about the " splendid " 
house on Hackney Downs. The Dutchman 
magnified all its glories a hundred-fold, and 
spoke of its mistress with bated breath. It 
was his greatest happiness when his turn came 
round to make up the books at the house, for 
the great lady fed him continuously with tit- 
bits, and Vroom's ambition in life did not 
extend beyond the pleasure of the table. Of 
his malady itself he was amusingly proud. Of 
a family of twelve, a brother and himself were 
the only survivors. What his vanity might 
have been had his brother likewise succumbed, 
it is frightful to think. 

The greatest source of trouble — and amuse- 
ment as well, occasionally — was the fact that 
all the outcasts from Holland, who were with- 
out means of subsistence, or in poor circum- 
stances, gravitated to that office like a shower 
of meteorites to the earth. The resources 
of De Griendt were popularly supposed to be 
fabulous. To Olaf fell the task of coping 
with these, and no easy task it proved. Van 
Praagh, in the flush of good trading or a spirit 
of elephantine humour, sent all who came to 
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him round to De Griendt, assuring them his 
friend would be certain to give at least twelve 
gulden. It was no light matter to get rid of an 
indignant and disappointed man, who could not 
only presume on his nativity and poverty, but 
also on your instinctive sympathy with him at 
the trick that had been played on him. 

So engrossed was Martin in his new sur- 
roundings that the past rarely recurred to him. 
When it did, it seemed strangely unreal — al- 
most like a dream. It was hard to imagine 
that all his life had not been cast in its present 
lines. He took kindly to the provision trade, 
and performed his work conscientiously. The 
new traveller was proving a decided failure, so 
that to his master Martin was a God-send, 
furnishing him with an effective set-off in his 
wrangles with his wife. As a matter of fact, 
Martin little suspected the deep feeling of awe 
De Griendt bore towards him in his innermost 
heart, a feeling which the merchant could not 
prevent at times from bubbling up into words 
of boast. The opportunity of utilizing Martin 
as a stepping-stone whereby to raise himself in 
social importance was too good to be overlooked 
by the shrewd trader, who had never let slip an 
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opportunity in his life. Soon some of his 
friends knew that he employed in his business 
a great scholar of the University, a gentleman 
who belonged to a good English family. He 
carefully kept silence as to the amount of salary 
the scholar received, taking refuge in " It would 
not be honourable to say; but he costs me a 
deal of money, a great deal of money — ja ! " 

The Wednesday on which Martin was to take 
his first turn at the house came round, but he 
was all unaware that the evening was being 
made a special occasion on which he was really 
to be on show to De Griendt's acquaintances. 
All the afternoon Vroom's mouth was watering 
in sympathetic envy, and he confided to Martin 
that he always found it a good expedient to 
fast on the coveted days, for it enabled him not 
only to do justice to the good fare in the 
evening, but also to put money by. He ear- 
nestly advised Martin at least to take no mid- 
day meal. 

Armed with the books of which he was to 
make a transcript, Martin, at the appointed 
time, found himself outside the double-fronted 
house, and was soon after ushered into the 
drawing-room whither De Griendt and his wife 
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had just retired to continue their prandial com- 
mercial controversy. It was a spacious and 
elegant apartment, running back the whole 
depth of the house, overlooking the Downs in 
front and the garden in the rear. It was over- 
crowded with mahogany furniture, draped with 
clumsy antimacassars tied with blue ribbons. 
The oil-paintings, at the first glance, seemed to 
portray nothing else but Dutch gallants wooing 
distinctly Dutch maidens under every conceiv- 
able variety of circumstance. They were the 
choice of the sentimental Mrs. de Griendt, and 
the contemplation of them would at times make 
her melt like her husband's butter. 

De Griendt came forward and received Martin 
with charming honhomiey shaking him heartily 
by the hand. The merchant had cast aside his 
work-a-day garments, and looked quite pict- 
uresque in a velvet jacket, whose color con- 
trasted well with his smooth, glossy pate. His 
gaudily-embroidered slippers outshone the carpet 
on which he trod. The great lady, attired in 
pale cream, and bedecked with her choicest 
jewellery, was installed in her favourite arm- 
chair. She inclined her head graciously to the 
young man of whom her motherly heart at once 
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approved. He was all her husband had said — 
high, straight, and beautiful. Altogether he 
was truly a fine young man, certainly not dear 
at twenty-two shillings a week, however large 
that sum might be in itself, considered apart 
from the purpose for which it was spent. 

" You must make yourself at home, young 
man," said De Griendt, with high-pitched, 
breezy geniality. " We do not stand on cere- 
mony in this house. What have you brought in 
that parcel ? Books — naa ! This is the first 
time you come to our house, and to-night you 
must make our acquaintance. The books can 
wait for once ; they won't run away. Vroom 
shall come to-morrow and make them up." 

So saying, De Griendt carried out the parcel, 
and deposited it in the dining-room, for it 
jarred on him to see the aesthetic effect of the 
drawing-room interfered -with in the slightest 
degree. It never struck him, however, that, to 
be consistent, he should have carefully avoided 
ever entering it himself. 

Mrs. de Griendt rose and waddled over to the 
chiffonnier with the marble top and mirrored, 
eagle-surmounted back, which she still retained 
as one of her most cherished possessions, hav- 
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ing assigned to it a central position of honour. 
She opened one of the carved doors, and Martin 
caught a glimpse of a vast array of biscuit-bags, 
boxes, bottles, and plates piled with fruit of all 
kinds, for even in her prosperity she did not 
depart from her former habits. A choice assort- 
ment of refreshments had always been kept in 
the chiffonnier under her personal supervision. 
She never let the key out of her possession, so 
that she alone had access to it, and she alone 
knew what was there. Yet there constantly 
simmered in her mind an unfounded suspicion, 
which at times boiled over into certainty, that 
one of the servants must possess a duplicate 
key. How else could be explained the differ- 
ence, which her imagination discerned, of half 
an inch in the level of the cognac ? The bottle 
of port was quite full when last she had put it 
back; of that she was quite sure. And half 
the tin of biscuits had disappeared, and several 
bunches of grapes had been stolen, and she was 
certain she had put away eight pears, whereas 
now there were only seven. The depredations 
vexed her so, and periodically reached such a 
climax, that, determined to put an end to them, 
she would have a new lock and key made ; but 
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the pilferer proved always equal to the occasion^ 
and was not to be kept off more than a day or 
two by such a mere bagatelle of a hindrance. 
Tiring of constantly carrying on a pitched 
battle and invariably being worsted by her 
unseen antagonist, she would try the effect of 
changing her domestics. When she took such 
a decided step, a whole week would elapse 
before she found reason to recommence grum- 
bling. 

As she brought over to Martin, who was 
seated at an occasional table, a huge glass of 
cognac and some Dutch cake, she wore such 
an expression of benignity, and carried her- 
self with such matronly dignity, that she 
immediately won his heart. Her appearance 
gave no hint of the capabilities of her tongue, 
and, in his ignorance of life, he would never 
have believed what a connubial wrangle his 
knock had providentially put an end to. 

At first conversation did not flow freely, as 
the De Griendts were unaccustomed to enter- 
taining any who were not well posted in the 
gossip of their colony. After a few constrained 
remarks about the weather, there was a silence, 
which Martin covered by applying his lips to 
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his glass of cognac. Mrs. de Griendt was the 
first to make a bold attempt to cope with the 
situation : 

"You have a father and mother?" she 
asked. 

"No," said Martm. "They are both dead." 

" Have they been dead long ? " 

'' Yes, ever since I was a child." 

" Ah ! " Mrs. de Griendt sighed deeply in 
sympathy. "Then I suppose you lived with 
your grandfather and grandmother ? " 

"No. My mother married again about a 
year before she died. After that my step- 
father took care of me." 

" Is your stepfather still alive ? " 

"Oh, yes." 

"Is he a private gentleman, or has he a 
business ? " 

" He is a solicitor in Liverpool." 

" Oh, a solicitor. You do not like solicitors, 
do you, De Griendt? You see, they always 
try to cheat my husband. When De Griendt 
wanted to collect about twenty little debts, he 
went to a solicitor. When the judge said 
the people must pay the debts and law-costs 
as well, he came home very pleased. But I 
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said, ^There's plenty of time to laugh when 
you have the money paid down in the hand.' 
We waited a month, we waited two months, 
we waited six months, and only about seven 
of the people paid. The rest, thieves that 
they were, all ran away, and we could not 
find them. The solicitor took the money out 
of court, and we waited another month. Then 
I said to De Griendt, ^It is time the solicitor 
paid you the money down in the hand.' My 
husband wrote a letter, and the solicitor wrote 
back demanding for his services twenty-five 
pounds besides the money he already had. 
We would not pay him a single penny — what 
for ? Every day I told my husband, ' You must 
go in and demand the money from that thief,' 
but he would not hearken to me, so I went my- 
self. But the office was shut, and the solicitor 
had run away to America, and our money with 
him. And did you quarrel with your step- 
father?" she prudently asked, before commit- 
ing herself to a statement she was anxious to 
make. 

" Yes, I did not agree with him.^' 

"So I thought. Did I not always tell you, 
De Griendt, that all the English solicitors were 
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robbers ? And after that you went to earn your 
own living ? " 

" Exactly." 

" Do you like the provision trade ? " 

" Oh, yes ; I take to it very well." 

" And how do you find Dutch people ? " 

" They are very nice indeed." Martin spoke 
with evident sincerity. 

"Will you have some more cognac?" said 
Mrs. de Griendt, as a smile of gratification came 
into her face. 

She seized his glass without waiting for his 
reply. De Griendt, who had as yet only listr 
ened, now ventured a remark. 

"You ought to see Holland, Mr. Roberts. 
There are many canals in our country." 

"Yes," said Martin in assumed surprise. 

" Yes, there are canals everywhere. And 
cigars are very cheap. They are of much finer 
quality than one can get in England. I would 
give you a real Dutch cigar, but you must wait 
till afterwards, as ray wife does not allow any 
smoking in here." 

Martin signified his approval of this regula- 
tion, and, chancing to look downwards, found 
a plate of luscious black hot-house grapes on 
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the table before him. He began to understand 
Vroom's enthusiasm about coming to the house. 

"Of course you do not know any Dutch?" 
went on De Griendt, who was anxious to show 
that his wife had not absorbed the entire con- 
versational faculty of the family. 

As the only Dutch words Martin knew were 
a few oaths he had heard on the quay, and 
oaths do not count, he of course replied in the 
negative, adding, out of compliment to his host, 
that he would much like to learn. 

" No — Englishman — can — learn — Dutch," 
said De Griendt, with proud and emphatic dog- 
matism. " The guttural is always a stumbling- 
block. No — Englishman — can — say — cha^ 

"I can say it," returned Martin promptly — 
" Cha ! Why, where is the difl&culty ? " 

He uttered the invulnerable guttural correctly 
and without effort. De Griendt stared at him 
in mingled awe and admiration. 

Mrs. de Griendt was in high feather at her 
husband's discomfiture. 

" Yes, we shall make a real Dutchman of 
you very quickly," she exclaimed delightedly. 
"And you must marry a beautiful Dutch maiden. 
We shall all come to the wedding." 
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Martin gave a forced little laugh, the sickly 
outcome of uneasy good-nature. 

Other visitors were now announced. Among 
the first to arrive were Gustave and his wife 
and children. Gustave's wife was the daughter 
of a well-to-do Rotterdam merchant. She was 
a tall, well-preserved woman of fair complexion 
tinged with light pink. Her features were cold, 
and though they were not unsymmetrical, there 
was a suggestion of hardness about them. She 
was neatly dressed in a dark red gown, which 
was markedly conspicuous by the side of her 
mother-in-law's pale cream. The flash of dia- 
monds was seen with every movement of her 
hands, whose tint approximated most to that 
supplied, under the name of flesh-colour, in the 
boxes of water-colours of our childhood. Wor- 
shipping ever with true Dutch fervour at the 
shrine of comfort and good cheer, she was of 
a mould that was happiest when presiding over 
the chocolate-urn. Her daughter Etta, who, 
according to an Anglo-Dutch custom, had been 
educated in Holland, was justly considered the 
beauty of the family. She was a real Rubens 
type, one that, judged by the standard of the 
Venus de Medici, exhibited marked short-corn- 
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ings. In her the iconoclast might have recog- 
nised the chrysalis that would in time develop 
physically into a second Mrs. de Griendt. Yet, 
in spite of her too ample bust, she was a lady- 
like girl, with pleasant features, the somewhat 
heavy cut of which one overlooked in the con- 
templation of their freshness. Her coal-black 
hair, which she wore down, was neatly tied 
with a red ribbon. The crimson glow of her 
cheeks was deepened and enriched by the duski- 
ness of her skin, and round her full lips a smile 
always lingered. Martin fell in love with her 
at first sight. 

Etta's two brothers, Aalbert and Willem, 
aged fourteen and eleven respectively, were not 
much different from English boys of their own 
age, as they had attended an English school. 
Already they held their father's business in high 
disdain; it was too greasy to appeal to their 
cultured souls. Aalbert had even been heard 
to express a desire to become a solicitor, much 
to Mrs. de Griendt's horror. Both boys, how- 
ever, were united with the rest of the family in 
their common awe and respect for their grand- 
mother, for with the one exception of De Griendt 
himself, they all implicitly believed her oft-reit- 
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erated statement that she alone had proved 
their salvation. They were likewise not a little 
proud of the fact that she reigned as the un- 
questioned queen of society in their own circle. 
Certainly there were younger and more beau- 
tiful women, but none of them would have 
dreamed of setting up as her rival. And no 
Mayfair lady ever derived more satisfaction 
from playing the role of leading hostess than 
Mrs. de Griendt. To-night she was in her 
glory, for in addition to the usual gratification 
to be derived from figuring before her friends 
as a mother-in-law and a grandmother, each of 
these states being of itself a greatly-coveted and 
highly-prized distinction, she further tasted the 
pleasure of posing as the patroness of a scholar 
of the University. 

Besides her own family, there were gathered 
together, among others, Van Praagh and his 
wife ; De Koop, Vischer, and Van der Vynckt, 
three swarthy, black-bearded merchants; Ver- 
boom and his wife, now once more harmoniously 
united ; Van Derveer, who acted as violin tutor 
to Etta; Anthonij Looten, a nephew of Van 
Praagh; arid Van Boulin, a distant poor rela- 
tive of De Griendt. Van Derveer was a short. 
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stumpy young man with an unlovely face, low, 
receding forehead, thick sensual lips, and an 
expression of cunning. At home he had been 
the despair of his parents and the horror of his 
model brothers. Now he lived partly by his 
music-lessons and partly by coming uninvited 
to dine with his wealthier kinsmen, who, al- 
though his audacity was a byword among them, 
yet tolerated him. Anthonij Loo ten possessed 
a tall, commanding figure, but his skin was 
yellow and his black beard straggling. More- 
over, he squinted horribly with his right eye. 
He was now on a visit from the Cape, where he 
was established with a partner in business. He 
had come to England to buy cheap lots of elec- 
tro-plate goods, and even now carried pattern- 
books in his pockets. 

Van Boulin, by reason of the marked atten- 
tion he received from his hostess, became the 
cynosure of all eyes. He was visibly over- 
whelmed with the greatness of everything, 
and duly appreciated the good things that 
were ostentatiously placed before him, making 
them disappear as quickly as they could be 
replaced. 

" How well the De Griendts treat their poor 
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relations ! " whispered De Koop to Vischer in 
admiration. 

For a time the hostess addressed her re- 
marks solely to Van Boulin. She spoke in a 
high-pitched key, though he was by no means 
deaf. 

"And how goes it with your wife?" she 
inquired. 

" My wife is well, thank you, but she did not 
like to come." 

"Of what was she afraid? Did she, then, 
think a mouse would eat her? And how are 
the children getting on ? It is high time Mark 
went to work and earned his own living. How 
much longer are you going to bring him up in 
idleness ? " 

She filled his glass again, meting out cognac 
and censure simultaneously. 

" What can I do ? " he asked, with a shrug 
of his shoulders. " I have no money to appren- 
tice him to the diamond-polishing. I am a poor 
man. If my grandfather had not wasted the 
fifty thousand gulden he won in the lottery 
three years running, things would have been 
different. But I am on the watch to get him 
into a business office," 
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"And do you bring them up not to be 
wasteful — to eat plenty of bread at meals?" 

"Yes, and the mother always makes them 
eat the potatoes first, and leave the meat to the 
end. Of course that is only when we have 
meat, which is not often," he hastened to ex- 
plain, fearing he had made a blunder. 

"And how is Maarten, the little one?" 

"Ah, he is a good child, and runs all the 
errands for my wife. He always obeys. He 
fetches the flour, and the pearl-barley, and the 
milk, and the grocery. And he likes to be 
with the mother when she is cooking or shell- 
ing the peas. He likes to eat the shells; he 
says they are so sweet." 

During the last few days the reputation of 
Martin's scholarship had been much noised 
about, gathering strength in its passage, as 
though it were a scandal. He little suspected 
to what an extent he had been discussed in 
merchants' offices, and that to-night he was 
being spoken of with bated breath, and 
pointed out by one to the other, many present 
craning their necks to get a good view of 
him. Van der Vynckt alone had been sceptical, 
and in consequence had had a passage-at-arms 
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with De Griendt, who had defended his pro- 
t%^'s honour with considerable warmth. 

" Can — he — calculate — the area — of — an 
— ellipse ? " had fiercely demanded Van der 
Vynckt, accentuating each word by striking 
with the handle of his butter-taster on the 
table of the office where the dispute took place. 

De Griendt was momentarily petrified by 
this terrible question. But his confidence in 
Martin did not desert him. He invited Van 
der Vynckt to come and find out for himself. 
The sceptic duly availed himself of the oppor- 
tunity, and was now led forward by De Griendt 
and introduced to Martin. 

" I hear that you are a scholar of the Univer- 
sity," said Van der Vynckt, coming to the point 
at once. " Can — you — calculate — the area 
of an ellipse?" 

He drew himself up with a self-satisfied 
smile, thinking he had named a feat beyond 
Martin's powers. De Griendt and Martin's 
other worshippers hung in breathless suspense 
for his reply. 

" Calculate the area of an ellipse ? Why, 
certainly. There isn't the slightest difficulty 
about it." 
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De Griendt's eyes shone with triumph — 
his hero-worship, Ifter all, had not been mis- 
placed and vain. Van der Vynckt took refuge in 
an ambiguous " Ah ! " Then, putting a good face 
on a bad matter, he turned to Mrs. de Griendt. 

" You knew the Heer Lastman of Utrecht, 
Mrs. de Griendt?" 

The lady addressed turned ashy pale. 

" What ! " she gasped. " Is he dead ? " 

" Dead ! Shaa, nonsense ! He is a splendid 
mathematician. He can calculate the area of 
an ellipse with ease." 

" And is that a reason why you should give 
one such a fright? " she exclaimed indignantly, 
still struggling with her breath. 

Van der Vynckt slunk into the background 
nonchalantly, followed by a shower of indignant 
glances. 

But universal goodwill was restored, even 
towards Van der Vynckt, by Van Derveer, who 
in his way was a sort of low comedian. He 
commenced a song, accompanying it with many 
gestures to indicate liveliness — for a lively 
song it was with its ever-recurring refrain: 



" Make merry and drive thyself about 



f> 
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Being rendered in Dutch, it was quite unin- 
telligible to Martin, but it went off well, afford- 
ing vociferous enjoyment to the company. 
Other musical items followed. In the mean- 
while Martin and Etta had gravitated together, 
and were occupied over a book of Dutch views, 
which the girl was explaining. Anthonij 
Looten sat bolt upright in his chair, glaring 
at them angrily from a distance, although, on 
account of his visual defect, his gaze seemed to 
rest elsewhere. It had pleased him to become 
enamoured of Etta, and, meaning to be be- 
trothed to her before he left, he had consider- 
ably prolonged his stay in England, which had 
likewise the effect of magnifying his business 
in his friends' eyes, for only a great trade could 
require such extended buying. 

Martin was surprised to find how agree- 
able an occupation it was to look over views. 
The photographs of harbours, market-places, 
streets, canals, town-halls, churches, and wind- 
mills, in themselves quaint and picturesque, 
became doubly interesting with so charming a 
guide to comment upon them. 

" You see that corner house ? " she observed, 
pointing to a tall, gabled building with narrow 
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windows in the foreground of a picture repre- 
senting a corner of old Rotterdam. It was 
surrounded on two sides by a broad canal, 
which at that point turned abruptly at right 
angles. A drawbridge spanned the water, 
which flowed between two long rows of limes, 
and beyond rose the tower and spire of a distant 
church. " I'll tell you a secret about it." 

" It must be a very interesting secret. You 
may depend on my keeping it," said Martin, 
casting a covert glance of admiration at the 
healthy carmine that glowed in her cheek. 

"Well," she said laughingly, "that's where 
mumma was born. She lived in that house 
till puppa married her. It is such a nice old 
house. I used to stop there sometimes when 
I was in Holland. And I used to shut myself 
up in the cupboard just to try how it felt. 
And one day the servant bolted the door, and 
when I made a noise they thought it was a 
thief, and brought three policemen to capture 
me." 

Martin was much amused. 

"But why did you want to try how it felt 
inside a cupboard ? " he asked. 

" I did not say a cupboard, I said the cupboard." 
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" The cupboard?" he repeated in perplexity. 

"Yes, the cupboard." She turned her face 
to him, flashing a merry smile at him. " That's 
how puppa came to marry mumma. If I tell 
you about it, you mustn't tell anybody else." 

"I'm dying to hear. I shall not breathe a 
word about it. Wild horses would not drag 
it from me." 

"Very well,'then, I'll tell you. Puppa went 
to Rotterdam to see mumma's papa about some 
business. The servant showed him into the 
dining-room while she took his name up. 
Mumma was in the dining-room dusting and 
putting things straight. She had on an old 
ugly apron, her hair was untidy, and she was 
covered with dust. She heard the visitor 
admitted, and just had time to step into the 
big cupboard by the side of the fireplace. She 
had to stop there for more than half an hour 
while they talked over their business. Then 
her puppa opened the cupboard to get a bottle 
of cognac that stood on a shelf, and found her 
inside. Of course they both laughed when she 
explained how she came to be there. And 
what do you think ? Puppa fell in love with 
mumma at first sight. Wasn't that nice and 
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romantic?" she asked, as her hand mechani- 
cally turned over a page of the book, disclosing 
the next picture. 

" That was beautifully romantic/' he replied. 
"And is there any secret romance about this 
one ? " 

"Oh, no. That is the Rijks Museum at 
Amsterdam, where the collection of pictures 
by the great Dutch artists is kept. Have you 
seen many pictures of the Dutch school, Mr. 
Roberts?" 

"I'm afraid not. My knowledge on these 
matters is not very great." 

"We have some specimens in the dining- 
room. Grandpuppa thinks they are originals, 
but they are nearly all copies. I'll show them 
to you afterwards." 

" How is your son-in-law getting on, De 
Koop ? " asked De Griendt, as a few moments 
later the party adjourned to the dining-room 
on the other side of the hall to fill up the 
interval before supper with cards, chocolate 
and cake, and fruit. "Does he yet make a 
living ? " 

De Koop shook his swarthy head sadly. 

"I have been much deceived in that man. 
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He had such a splendid office in Mark Lane, 
yet after the marriage he confessed he did no 
business. He thought I would have to set him 
up. He touches gold and turns it into copper. 
He is a ne'er-do-well. The sixty pounds I gave 
him to start the hay and straw business has 
already been lost. Would one believe it ? " 

" You see now how right I was/' said De 
Griendt triumphantly. "Did I not ask you 
over and over again what his business was, 
and what living he was making ? If it is only 
a pound a week, a young man should say so. 
Shaa! what good is a splendid office without 
trade ? " 

"But I was afraid to drive the young man 
away," expostulated De Koop by way of justifi- 
cation. "Young men are scarce, and think a 
great deal of themselves, and I did not care to 
offend him by asking him questions." 

De Griendt did not know that De Koop him- 
self had been less prosperous at one time, and 
had in his younger days secured his own wife 
by nothing less than fraud. For he was the 
proprietor of a scantily-stocked shop in Dor- 
drecht, and when a match was proposed to him 
with a well-dowered girl in Utrecht, his friends 
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and relations brought in piles of goods of all 
kinds to be temporarily displayed in his maga- 
zine. Then the girl was brought to Dordrecht 
to see his business, with the result that she 
thought herself sufficiently enamoured of it to 
marry him. De Koop's conscience was there- 
fore too guilty to allow him to pry too closely 
into the affairs of his own proposed son-in-law. 

In the dining-room, the paintings showed that 
some attempt had been made to get together a 
good collection, but De Griendt had been merci- 
lessly swindled by the dealers. Martin, still 
under the guidance of Etta, walked round to 
inspect them. Looten, whose vitals had all 
this time been devoured by love, could bear it 
no longer. He edged nearer and nearer, and 
manoeuvred so as to join the pair casually. He 
looked up at the pictures with an assumed inter- 
est, now and then giving utterance Ho a " Beau- 
tiful ! " Here and there was hung an etching 
of Rembrandt, an old man's or old woman's 
head, elaborately and wonderfully wrinkled and 
shaded. Among the originals were a group of 
cattle huddled together in a flat meadow, by 
Paul Potter; and an old gentleman's tooth 
being extracted, by Gerard Dou. These two 
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were hung, one on each side of the sideboard. 
A huge picture, by Jan van Ravesteyn, repre- 
senting a group of councillors, occupied the 
centre of the wall facing the hearth, and round 
it were arranged many smaller paintings. There 
were copies of Van Eyck, Philip Wouvermans, 
Frans Hals, Adrian Ostade, and an original by 
a less known modem man, Barend Koekkoek. 

Aalbert, who had been playing draughts with 
Willem, now challenged Martin to a game, 
which the latter did not like to refuse; but 
he consoled himself for the loss of Etta's com- 
pany by puffing away at the promised big, fat, 
"real Dutch cigar," for De Griendt redeemed his 
word at the earliest possible moment. Looten, 
to his great joy, was left in sole possession of 
Etta, and he mentally determined to reward 
Aalbert with some little present, but it may 
here be recorded that the generous impulse died 
away with the rising of the morrow's sun. 
Etta, out of politeness, pretended to be inter- 
ested in the photographic prints of electro-plate 
teapots, silver urns, and spoons, that appeared 
in his pattern-books. He was at great pains 
to impress upon her that he was going to be 
a rich man through dealing in those articles. 
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All the rest of the company played cards in 
groups, save Mrs. de Griendt, who sat survey- 
ing the scene in well-satislBed silence, ready to 
refill with her own hands the empty cups from 
the chocolate-urn that stood on the table. The 
chocolate-urn was an important institution, and 
the one used by the De Griendts was of a gran- 
deur consistent with their social dignity. It 
was tall, quaint, and covered with a beautiful 
brown enamel. The handles on each side and 
the tap were of burnished copper, and it rested 
on a spirit-stove, which served to keep the con- 
tents hot. Half an hour sped by in silence, 
broken only by the chink of the coins as they 
changed hands, and the noise made by the 
cracking of nuts, each group intent on its own 
occupation. Then Mrs. de Griendt spoke in a 
voice of much concern. 

" Why does Willem wear his thin coat ? " 

Willem looked uncomfortable, and was about 
to stammer out some explanation. 

"The nights are cold now, my child," she 
went on, without allowing him to speak, and 
then once more relapsed into silence. 

At the end of a few minutes her voice was 
again heard across the room. 
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"What has become of your gold butterfly 
brooch, Etta? Is it lost?" 

" No, granny, it's at home." 

"Ah!" 

Mrs. de Griendt became meditative again till 
supper-time. 

The table was laid whilst they all sat in the 
room. Martin found himself next to Gustave's 
wife. She seemed somewhat overawed by him, 
and was ready to smile at everything he said. 
She told him the names of the dishes in Dutch 
as each was served up, anxiously inquiring if 
they were to his taste. They were for the most 
part new to him, but he found the mixtures of 
vegetables very palatable. Green peas and car- 
rots were stewed together with sugar ; red cab- 
bage cut up fine was cooked with apples and 
sugar ; and there was a compound of apples and 
potatoes, and a savoury one of vinegar, meat, 
sugar, and onions. Directly facing him on the 
other side of the table sat Looten, who had 
managed to secure the place next to Etta. 
Now and again Martin caught her eyes, which 
would gleam at him laughingly, and he felt 
strangely fascinated by them. Her mother, at 
his side, somewhat depressed him with her life- 
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less and languid manner. If she uttered an 
opinion with which he disagreed, she would 
immediately veer round to his point of view. 
It was too much trouble to have to argue. 
"Now that I come to look at it," she would 
say, " I see you are perfectly right." 

Vischer was trying to enlist the sympathy of 
Van Derveer, who listened without missing a 
mouthful, by telling him of an adventure his 
wife and himself had had with a cabman. There 
came one of those sudden breaks when every- 
body stops talking at the same moment, and 
Vischer became aware that all were following 
his words with attention. But he did not at 
all object- to having greatness thus thrust upon 
him. 

"The man did not know his business, and 
drove us to the other end of London instead of 
to the north. After a deal of trouble we made 
him take us home, and then he had the audacity 
to refuse the money I offered him. Now he has 
summoned me. If he did not know the way, 
why did he not say so, instead of taking us 
wrong ? Am I not right, De Griendt ? " 

De Koop had also had a similar adventure, 
and had already opened his mouth to speak; 
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but before he could utter a word, De Griendt, 
who had an oft-told one that had occurred a 
dozen years before, jumped up and launched out 
into full details of his. 

" Naa ! " angrily ejaculated De Koop in a 
smothered undertone, for he was impatient for 
a hearing for his adventure. 

Etta alone seemed to grasp the humour of 
the situation, and she looked mischievously 
across at Martin. 

After supper there was more music, and the 
party did not break up till midnight. 

"Well, Mr. Roberts, how did our Dutch 
cuisine agree with you?" asked Mrs. de Griendt, 
as he was saying farewell. 

" Everything was splendid, and much to my 
taste. I had no idea Dutch cookery was so 
good." 

" Did I not say we should make a real Dutch- 
man of you very quickly?" were her parting 
words. 



CHAPTER VI. 

THE WOOING OF ETTA DE GRIENDT. 

The next inoming Martin arose somewhat 
late after a night of calm, refreshing slumber 
and pleasant dreams — dreams in which he was 
again in the company of the people he had met 
the evening before, in which Etta served him 
from a beautiful chocolate-urn, and all the 
others joined hands and sang in chorus. He 
felt he had much to be grateful for ; every day 
was adding a new attractiveness to life. Now 
that social possibilities once more opened before 
him, he felt the barriers of exclusion, which he 
had rigorously set up, relaxing, and he was 
now quite ready to make new acquaintances. 
" We shall make quite a Dutchman of you," had 
said Mrs. de Griendt. Well, why should he 
not become one of them ? He liked these 
people, and felt perfectly at home among them, 
despite their voracious habits, their clumsy 
gesticulations, and their funny mutterings and 
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sounds — their "shaa's" and their "naa's" and 
their "ach's." Perhaps it was the soft light 
from Etta's eyes that toned down their crudities. 

Yet, in truth, they had solid good qualities. 
Their hospitality knew no bounds. Even if 
they were at times ostentatious in charity, 
the sufferer was on that account none the 
less relieved. They were patriotic to a 
degree, and took care to have their citizen- 
ship re-registered every five years by the 
Dutch Consul in London. Thus, though resi- 
dent on a foreign soil, they did not cease to 
be true Dutchmen. Though the particular 
circle he had come among had risen from 
humble beginnings, and were apparently so 
materialistic, they nevertheless had their cul- 
tured side, excelling in music, and taking pride 
in their great artistic past, that could boast so 
many painters that have become immortal. 

When Martin arrived at the office after his 
morning on the quay, Vroom had not only 

m 

breakfasted, but, what was a more serious 
calamity, had likewise dined. His joy, there- 
fore, at hearing he was to have an unexpected 
extra turn in the evening at the master's 
house was not without alloy. Nevertheless, 
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the news was far from unwelcome, and put him 
in such a good humour that he became quite 
confidential with Martin. 

"You think I'm a single man, eh?" 

"You surely don't mean to say you are 
married!" ejaculated Martin, his hair standing 
on end at the very idea. 

"Rather," said the Dutchman, with proud 
emphasis. " I got married three months ago, 
but I took an English girl this time. The 
master does not know, but you must not tell 
him, mind. Sometimes when I cough, she sits 
and cries all night ; but it is nothing — naa ! 
Whatever I say to her, she cries. That is 
because she is not well educated." 

Martin closed his eyes, feeling dazed with 
horror at the intelligence that had just been 
conveyed to him. 

" You took an English girl this time ? " he 
gasped at length. " Do you mean to tell me 
that you've been married before ? " 

" Yes ; I was married in Holland. My first 
wife was much better educated. Do you want 
to buy a clock?" 

" What do I want with a clock ? / am not 
married." 
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" But it is a good one, and I'll let you have 
it cheap. My wife and I have two rooms in a 
house that is let out to lodgers, and we are the 
only people in the house that have a clock. 
They are all low people, not well educated and 
not polite. One opens the door without 
knocking, and asks, ^What's the time?' 
And the next minute another puts in his head, 
and says, *How goes the clock?' And a 
third one demands, ' What hour is it ? ' And 
a fourth, ' How goes the hour ? ' and my wife 
sits and cries. That is why I want to sell it. 
Besides, we have not much money. If my 
uncle had not spent in his own lifetime the 
thirty thousand gulden he won three years 
running in the lottery, I should have been a 
rich man, as he himself had no children. My 
uncle became famous by drawing such a big 
prize three times, one after the other." 

In nearly every poor Dutch family there is 
a similar tradition about some ancestor, more 
or less remote, faithfully handed down from 
generation to generation. 

Martin expressed his wonder at the mighty 
achievement of Vroom's uncle, but still could 
not be induced to buy the clock. 
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"Ah," Vroom kept on repeating the whole 
afternoon, " I wish it was to-night already. 
It will be fine. My mouth waters." 

That same evening, while Vroom was 
happily at work in one room, Mrs. de Griendt, 
her husband, and Gustave, were engaged in 
the drawing-room in momentous consultation. 
It happened that Gustave, for a long time past, 
had been much dissatisfied with the progress 
Aalbert and Willem were making at the school 
they attended, and he had, in consequence, 
just removed them. It was left for Mrs. de 
Griendt to say what should now be done in the 
matter. She at once suggested that Martin 
should be asked to take them in hand in the 
evenings. He was a scholar of the University, 
and would no doubt be able to train them well ; 
and, besides, they would have the imdivided 
benefit of his attention. 

The idea seemed good in Gustave's eyes, 
and when it was mentioned to them, the boys, 
who had taken a fancy to Martin, were eager 
that the experiment should be tried. 

Then there arose the question of remunera- 
tion, which the oracular lady quickly disposed 
of in a satisfactory manner. Gustave had 
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been paying twelve pounds a year for each, or 
ten shillings a week altogether. By offering 
Martin eight shillings a week, they would be 
killing two birds with one stone — securing an 
efficient tutor and saving five pounds a year. 

So on the following day Martin was sum- 
moned into the bank office, and the proposition 
put before him. It came to him as an agree- 
able surprise, and the idea of refusing it never 
occurred to him. An arrangement was made 
there and then for two hours' teaching on four 
evenings in the week, and he was to set them 
sufficient tasks to occupy their time in the day. 

That evening Martin recklessly cut off six 
inches from a fresh ring of wurst, much to Jan's 
amazement. Eight shillings a week was no 
inconsiderable addition to his salary, and, be- 
sides, the lessons would be a relaxation for him 
rather than work. There were other reasons 
why this unexpected piece of good fortune was 
so welcome ; and not the least among them was 
the fact that he looked forward with all the 
eagerness and imprudence of his twenty-one 
years to renewing his acquaintance with Etta. 

No time was lost before the new arrangement 
was put into effect. He gave the boys a pre- 
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liminary lesson to gauge their attainments, and 
mapped out their future course of study. The 
lessons took place regularly in the dining-room 
of the Amhurst Road house, and Martin grew 
to appreciate them as highly as Vroom his tiu'n 
at the master's house. Both Etta and her 
mother were present, as a rule. The latter 
would sit, beaming amiably, at the further end 
of the room, whilst Etta would occupy herself 
with her needlework. Now and again, whilst 
the boys were absorbed over some problem, 
Martin would find her a most inviting study, 
as she deftly plied her needle. At times she 
would look up, and flush or smile as their eyes 
met. Perhaps the flush was an involuntary 
confession that she had just been thinking of 
him. When the lesson was half over she would 
bring him refreshment with her own hands, 
and afterwards he would generally take supper 
with the family. Very often Gustave, fatigued 
after his day's business, would settle himself to 
sleep in his big arm-chair before the fire, and 
his wife would bury herself deep in the Amster- 
dam paper that had come by the last post. 
Martin and Etta would be thus left to enjoy 
a tete-h-tete, which at least one of them found 
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delicious. Gustave, who was extremely method- 
ical in his habits, invariably yawned and emitted 
the preliminary quaint sounds that heralded his 
awakening at the exact same minute each day, 
and Martin found this a convenient signal by 
which to time his departure. 

One evening Martin heard Etta speak of 
Peter van Eijk, from whom on that very day 
she had received a letter. She referred to him 
as "dear Uncle Peter/' and Martin could not 
help his astonishment showing itself on his face. 

"Of course he is not really my uncle/' she 
explained, seeing his look of surprise ; " but he 
is such a very old friend of grandpuppa. He 
is just as good as a real uncle, all the same. 
When I was quite a tiny girl he used to buy me 
such nice toys, and I still have some of them, 
only the india-rubber dog can't squeak any 
more, and the lamb has nearly lost all its wool." 

" How nice it must be to have an uncle who 
brings one toys and all sorts of things dear 
to the heart of childhood ! " observed Martin 
musingly, thinking half in sorrow of his own 
long, dreary boyhood. 

" He was responsible for making me love 
money at a very early date," she went on. 

M 
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He glanced at her quickly and half appre- 
hensively, but her face showed she was speaking 
but in jest. The words, " love money," emanat- 
ing from her lips, had raised in him a whole 
train of disagreeable thoughts. 

" How was that ? " he asked mechanically. 

"Oh, when I was ill and wouldn't swallow 
my medicine, he would take me on his lap and 
dangle a shilling before me, which was to be 
mine when the obstinate stuff was swallowed. 
Of course I wanted the shilling, and managed 
to swallow the nasty stuff somehow — ugh ! 
But I never could take kindly to pills,'' she 
went on laughingly. "Once mumma hid the 
pill inside one of my stewed plums without 
telling me anything about it. I ate four of the 
plums, but when I got to the fifth I saw mumma 
was watching me, so I grew suspicious, and 
would not eat it, though I was really dying for 
it. When mumma went to look, there sure 
enough was the pill inside. Of course it was 
only by chance that I left it to the end. Mumma 
never knew I wasn't quite such a little goose as 
she thought. She always used to say to people 
who wanted to speak to. her privately, ' Never 
mind Etta. Shaa, she is only a little child, and 
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has no sense/ but the little child always under- 
stood every word that was spoken. I believe 
I was quicker in understanding things when 
I was five years old than I am now." 

"1 am curious to know how your five-year- 
old wisdom prompted you to spend your shilling 
when you had earned it." 

She made a comic grimace. 

" Oh, I was never allowed any chance of test- 
ing my wisdom in that direction. As soon as 
Uncle Peter had gone, mumma used to take the 
shilling away from me by force, although I 
cried bitterly sometimes. She said she would 
put it in a money-box for me, but I never got 
it, after all. I still feel disappointed when 
I think about it, even after all these years." 

Martin heard a good deal more about Peter, 
whose name was frequently in the mouths of 
the De Griendts. From the reverential and 
affectionate way in which they spoke of him, 
Martin pictured him to be some grave, kindly, 
patriarchal old man, with white flowing beard, 
who was the good angel of all he came into con- 
tact with. He could not help gathering that 
Peter lived at the house on the Downs, and he 
was so far interested in him that he looked for- 
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ward to making his acquaintance on his return 
from Holland. 

The days flew by like a happy dream, his 
idyl going smoothly and uninterruptedly. His 
friendship with Etta grew apace, and for awhile 
he lived in a paradise — a fools' paradise it may 
be, but none the less a paradise. But his happi- 
ness was soon alloyed by a spark of jealousy 
which was shortly to burst into flame and domi- 
nate his whole being ; for often, on arriving to 
give his lesson, he would find Anthonij Looten 
at the house, and that gentleman, from depart- 
ing early, grew to stay later and later, till at 
length Martin's tete-a-tetes were seriously inter- 
fered with. He could not help noticing that 
Looten would clumsily follow Etta about every- 
where and endeavour to monopolize her alto- 
gether. It was contrary to her nature to 
administer a rebuff to anybody, so she heroi- 
cally — but yet weakly — submitted. To Mar- 
tin, however, it began to look as if she really 
found Looten's attentions agreeable. He re- 
membered that the pair had sat together at her 
grandfather's house, and, ignorant as he was 
of the intimate affairs of the family, he at 
length began to feel uneasy. It was in the 
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vague hope of learning something definite that 
he one day opened up a conversation with 
Vroom. 

" Tell me, do you know all the master's 
friends?" he asked. 

" Rather ! Sometimes they ask me to come 
to their houses to write letters for them, and 
some say, ' Vroom, here is a shilling for you,' 
and others, ^ Vroom, here is a sixpence for you.' 
I grip it all tight — it all comes handy." 

" Do you know a tall gentleman, dark, with 
a black beard ? They call Eim Looten." 

" You mean that one with the cock-eye. Do 
I know him ? Rather ! He is a nephew of 
Van Praagh, and has set up a business in the 
Cape. He is here to buy goods, but I can see 
he has fixed his cock-eye on the girl Etta. 
Fine girl ! I would like to marry her myself 
if I were not already married to an English 
girl. To see proper, fine girls, one must go to 
Holland. The Utrecht girls are beautiful." 

On he babbled, not noticing the shocked 
look that had come into Martin's countenance. 

The answer, disclosing a state of affairs that 
he had been half expecting, half fearing, could 
hardly have been conveyed to him in more direct 
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and brutal words — words which cut him like 
a knife, making him wince with pain. Truly, 
though ignorance had been far from bliss, 
wisdom had proved folly, with a vengeance. 
Unheeding the irrepressible Vroom's further 
chatter, he remained pensive, bending over the 
open ledger before him, with his pen held 
loosely between two fingers, the nib pointing 
to the ceiling. A moment later he found 
himself uneasily trying to laugh away his 
own absurdity. What stupid nonsense was 
all this ? Fool that he was to allow himself 
to feel sentimental about his master's daughter ! 
That the girl was attractive he would admit; 
but in no case could he, a clerk at twenty-two 
shillings a week, ever dream of love. He had 
been happy without it, and it was wisest to 
let well alone. No; he must keep a tight 
hand over himself, and never permit himself 
to come under the influence of the gentle 
passion in the slightest degree. He could see 
clearly that it would mean only torment and 
vexation to him, for all possibility of marriage 
seemed as far removed from him as the Antip- 
odes. He tried to persuade himself that he 
took no special interest in Etta beyond that 
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of ordinary acquaintanceship. He had simply 
been annoyed by that hideous, squinting fellow 
daring to pay his clumsy attentions to such a 
girl as she, and he had wrongly taken his 
annoyance to indicate a warmer feeling towards 
her than he really possessed. That was all. 

Still, the fact remained that both Etta and 
Anthonij Looten would keep running in his 
head. He pictured the latter, tall, gaunt, brutal, 
unsympathetic, and narrow-minded ; Etta, fresh, 
joyous, heavenly. The mere thought of a 
union between the two made him shudder and 
his brain reel. To such an extent was he dis- 
tressed that his work was seriously interfered 
with. The time passed slowly; it seemed as 
if the day would never come to an end. His 
hand trembled so much that he could not write, 
and he at length found himself seriously unwell. 
Pleading indisposition, he was allowed to leave 
about five o'clock. When Jan arrived home 
two hours later, he found his friend in a fever. 
As the weather was growing chilly, he obtained 
the necessary fuel from the landlady, and 
hurriedly made a fire. He induced Martin to 
go to bed at once, and made him swallow 
a tumbler of hot milk and brandy. Fearful 
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of disturbing the invalid, the faithful Jan made 
shift to pass the night in fitful slumber on three 
chairs placed together. 

Martin tossed about for hours, and the fever 
seemed to grow on him. He was hot all over 
as a live coal, and his temples throbbed till he 
thought his head would burst. The sharp pain 
that had at first assailed him had settled down 
into a dull aching throb in his breast. He felt 
stifled. Now and again he would moisten his 
lips with the diluted brandy Jan had thought- 
fully placed at his bedside. For the first time 
he was forced to recognise how weak he really 
was, how utterly the sport of his own emotions. 
What was the use of trying to hide the truth 
from himself? He might as well recognise 
he had been conquered by Etta, after all. 
Cavil and try to deny it as he might, the fact 
still remained. The position had to be faced, 
and to face it effectually he must not face it 
blindly. He admitted frankly to himself he 
was sick with fear and jealousy. How dared 
that miserable wretch cast his eye — his cock- 
eye, as Vroom had truly said — on Etta. It 
gave him a kind of grim pleasure to dwell on 
Looten's physical defect. And then a terrible 
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thought struck him. Perhaps the horrible 
tragedy that was simmering might by now 
have reached the consummation he so dreaded ! 
In anguish he clenched his hands till the nails 
cut into the flesh, overwhelmed by the sense 
of his utter helplessness. If he could only get 
to know the truth, if he could only obtain 
some information as to what was going on! 
But stay, did not Vroom by some extraordinary 
means seem to be well informed on all points ? 
Here, at least, was a gleam of comfort, however 
slight. Then once again cool common-sense 
tried to resume sway. After all, was it not 
best to crush out this foolish passion while 
it was yet young ? But he could arrive at no 
fixed state of mind. 

His sufferings were the physical manifesta- 
tion of a jealousy, intense, overwhelming, con- 
suming; but, like most physical disturbances 
that have their origin in a sudden, deep, 
mental agitation, they reached their culmina- 
tion quickly. By the morning he had calmed 
down somewhat. Actual suffering had become 
converted into a sense of suffering — a vague 
feeling of weakness and weariness — a state 
in which the slightest movement involved a 
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determined effort, and mental concentration 
was impossible. But he went to his work, and, 
in answer to his master's anxious inquiries, 
assured him he was quite well again. 

In the meanwhile, the De Griendt family 
was being stirred to its very foundations. 
That very day Mrs. de Griendt was roused 
from an afternoon nap by the arrival of 
Gustave and his wife, excitement painted in 
their faces. The occasion was a momentous 
one. Gustave was spokesman, his wife assum- 
ing her usual role of inaction. First, by way 
of preliminary, he detailed with great indigna- 
tion how Van Derveer, while giving a violin 
lesson to Etta, had been overcome by a fit of 
amorousness, and had tried to kiss her, chasing 
her round the room, as a result of which the 
poor child was now ill in bed. As for Van 
Derveer, he had been forbidden the house. 

Mrs. de Griendt raised her hands in horror 
and indignation, approving her son's action to 
the full. 

"And his father is such a respectable man, 

too," she shrieked, " though it is true he is not 

. a moneyed man. One of his brothers is a 

doctor, and the other is a chemist. They both 
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make a good living, and are a credit to their 
father and mother. He alone is the evil one 
of the family. And he came over here from 
Holland, naked and barefoot, starving and with- 
out a stiver. I picked him out of the gutter, 
and took him in, and clothed him, and fed him, 
and gave him lessons. Everything he owes to 
me. I shall tell everybody of his ingratitude, 
and he shall be cast out in the street to starve, 
without a roof over his head." 

She stopped, for her invective had suddenly 
exhausted itself, much to her own surprise. 

" And now, mumma, I have a matter of 
grave importance to place before you. To come 
to the point without delay, Anthonij Looten has 
done me the honour to demand the hand of 
Etta. He wishes to be betrothed to her before 
he returns to the Cape, and he will come back 
to marry her in a year's time. I have promised 
him an answer to-morrow morning. So I have 
come to consult you, mumma, as to what I 
shall say to him." 

To Mrs. de Griendt this was not an unex- 
pected piece of intelligence. She was the last 
person in the world not to scent out a matter of 
this kind, especially in her own family. Yet 
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Anthonij Looten, in spite of hard trying, had 
somehow failed to ingratiate himself with her — 
there was something about the man that jarred 
on her. On the other hand a promising match 
was not to be lightly driven away for good and 
always; such a course was against her every 
instinct. It would, therefore, be necessary to 
put him off and yet keep him on hand. She 
knew well that he was fiercely in love, and so 
vain was she of her grand-daughter's beauty 
that she scarcely feared there could spring up 
any rival in Looten's affections. So, having 
well weighed her words, she replied : 

"Shaa, Etta is yet young. What need is 
there for hurry?" 

" Well," replied Gustave, "you must not for- 
get, mumma, that Anthonij Looten has been 
my friend for many years, and he has known 
Etta ever since she was a baby in long clothes. 
Ten years ago, when she was nine, he came to 
say good-bye to me before going to the Cape. 
' I am going to make a fortune,' he said, ' then 
I will come back to England and marry your 
daughter Etta.' You see, mumma, he has al- 
ready waited for her ten years." 

The gentle pathos of the faithful lover wait- 
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ing ten long weary years for his bride did not 
move the sentimental Mrs. de Griendt to tears, 
as her son had calculated, but only served to 
strengthen her belief in the policy she was 
adopting. It would be quite safe then to give 
Looten an evasive answer. 

" Ah," she exclaimed triumphantly, " he was 
to come back and marry her when he had made 
his fortune, but he has not yet done so." 

" But he has good prospects. Already he is 
making a good living," urged Gustave, by this 
bringing the utmost pressure to bear on his 
mother, for he was disposed to look on his 
friend's suit with favour. 

Had Mrs. de Griendt not been feeling partic- 
ularly obstinate, this last argument might have 
carried the day. As it was, she was momenta- 
rily at a loss to answer it, for, in her circle, to 
admit that a man made a good living was the 
highest possible praise, the words implying a 
great deal more than they expressed. They 
included the statement that he was a monument 
of unimpeachable respectability, and a paragon 
of all the virtues. He might be hideous, phys- 
ically and morally, but that did not count — 
he made a good living. He might be coarse, 
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undergrown, and flabby ; he might be a hunch- 
back or a cripple ; he might be slovenly, dirty, 
and greasy, grasping and greedy, a thief and a 
swindle — all these things were naught. He 
would make a good husband, for he made a 
good living. To make a good living was looked 
upon as the only honourable ambition a man 
could have in life, and the Lord have mercy on 
those who failed to achieve it. Sympathy with 
failure, or credit for honest endeavour, there 
was none; but the man who did not succeed 
was at once branded as an unlucky fool and a 
ne'er-do-well, even if he escaped being looked 
upon as a black sheep and a good-for-nothing. 
Yet they were worthy people enough, and meant 
no evil by it. It was simply their way of look- 
ing at life, the result of the peculiar constitution 
of their minds. They had no idea that they 
were other than sterling, upright, business peo- 
ple, whose actions were dictated by the best 
motives. You might as well have tried to 
prove to them black was white as to con- 
vince them that they wrought grave injustice 
at times. If you made a good living, they 
might possibly have given you a respectful 
hearing, but you would have wasted your breath 
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all the same. But after that the good living 
alone would have saved you from the reputa- 
tion of lunacy. Fortunately for Mrs. de Griendt 
she was able to think of a brilliant retort. 

" Naa ! but I have not seen his bank-book/' 
she snapped, shrugging her shoulders, and ex- 
postulating with her palms and fingers. " First 
let him make his fortune. Then we'll think 
about it." 

She resolutely refused to budge an inch fur- 
ther, and with that Gustave had to be contented, 
though he was feeling decidedly uncomfortable, 
and would rather not have faced his would-be 
son-in-law. 

How Martin would have longed to hug the 
comfortable fat matron, could he but have 
known that by her command Anthonij Looten 
was to -receive his cong^ for the time being ! 

Etta herself had not the slightest inkling of 
what had taken place. She had divined that 
she had made a conquest of Looten, but she 
never for a moment dreamed there was any 
possibility of his seriously wanting to marry 
her. His ugliness had jjeen the more marked 
by contrast with Martin, who, as a specimen 
of man, seemed to her an ideal. The young 
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men she had so far come across, acquaintances 
of the family, were by no means " high, straight, 
and beautiful." Their best friends could not 
accuse them of that, for those who were high 
were not straight, and those who were straight 
were not beautiful. She had found Martin, too, 
pleasant and agreeable, and after her first con- 
versation with him, Looten had jarred upon 
her, with his incessant talk of his business, 
and his money, and his electro-plate coffee-urns. 
With difficulty she managed to tolerate him, 
and it was always a distinct relief when he 
had gone. She found herself wishing his visit 
to England would come to a speedy termina- 
tion. 

When Anthonij Looten, anxious to know the 
decision, called on Gustave, he was not only 
disappointed, but also annoyed at the 'answer 
he received. For Gustave, though he would 
not take the responsibility of definitely giving 
his consent unless his mother also approved of 
the match, had given him to understand there 
would be no difficulty to overcome, and that 
Mrs. de Griendt could, not possibly make any 
real objection. In truth, Gustave himself had 
been much surprised at the way she had spoken 
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on the matter, and he now endeavoured to soften 
the blow as much as he possibly could. He 
pointed out that Etta was — shaa! — still very 
young, and his mother had not yet learned to 
think otherwise of her than as a mere child. 
If he came back in a couple of years' time, Mrs. 
de Griendt's objection could no longer exist. 
But Looten was not so easily to be made to 
content himself with hope deferred. He did 
not in the least stand in awe of Gustave, so 
he proceeded to argue the matter out, insisting 
that the girl had been practically promised to 
him ten years ago, and he expostulated so vehe- 
mently, and taxed him so fiercely and bitterly 
with breach of faith, that Etta's father, feeling 
his friend had considerable ground for com- 
plaint, promised once more to see his mother, 
and do his best to gain her consent. So once 
again he returned to the attack. 

"Anthonij Looten will not take ^No' for 
an answer. He says there is no good reason 
why Etta should not be betrothed to him at 
once. Besides, what he says is quite true. 
I did in a way promise her to him before he 
went out to the Cape to set up a business. 
He now says that if I do not keep my prom- 

N 
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ise I shall have behaved dishonourably to 
him. He persists, and will not be put off. 
Surely, mumma, you would not have me break 
the word I have pledged to him ? " 

Now, this was a clever and subtle stroke on 
Gustave's part, and as he spoke he admired 
himself immensely, feeling his words were in- 
spired by genius. As a matter of fact, he had 
made no promise ten years before ; it was 
Looten wlio had simply made an undertaking, 
to which Gustave had only replied by a vague 
good-natured smile. 

Sentimental Mrs. de Griendt gave her son a 
withering look of contempt. 

" Is Etta, then, an ox, or a dog, or a barrel 
of butter, or an article that one buys in the 
shop, that you should treat her in this way ? " 
she angrily exclaimed. 

"But, mumma, I only wish to act for her 
good ; and, seeing I have already prom- 
ised " 

" Silly head, to do such a thing! " she burst 
out impetuously. "Ten years ago you were 
too young to know your own mind, and it 
was therefore a very rash thing to pledge 
your word, seeing so grave a matter as your 
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daughter's happiness was concerned. Such 
a promise is not binding, and he cannot 
expect you to keep it. Besides, I do not 
like the young man," she continued, in a 
calmer tone, shaking her head sadly. "The 
cock-eye is not agreeable to me. When he is 
in the room, that eye shines at me; and no 
matter where I go to run away from it, it still 
shines at me. No, I do not like it. A beauti- 
ful young man for me." 

Gustave felt the battle was being lost. 
Still, he rose to the occasion, and played his 
trump-card. 

" It is true Anthonij is not a fancy-looking 
man, but he will make her a good husband. 
Shaa! has he not two hands, and two legs, 
and a nose, and a tongue, just like any other 
man ? " 

For the moment Mrs. de Griendt was im- 
pressed by this unanswerable common-sense 
presentment of the matter. She began to feel 
doubtful of herself. She could not deny that 
her son's last words were true in every respect, 
and she had no option but to give way some- 
what before them. 

" Ja ! that is true enough," she admitted with 
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ill grace. " Still, I like to see a fine, handsome 
man that one may call a husband. But if he 
wants her, why does he not go at once to the 
maiden herself ? The English fashion for me. 
Let hinii ask her, and she shall decide whether 
she will marry him or not." 

Beyond this Mrs. de Griendt refused to make 
any further concession, and Gustave went away 
feeling that something, at least, had been 
gained. Looten in the last conversation had 
felt himself gaining ground, and had, in conse- 
quence, gone about with renewed hopes, little 
dreaming of the nature of the answer he was 
to receive this time. To him it soimded as the 
death-knell to his tender dreams. In vain he 
begged and prayed that he might be spared this 
terrible ordeal ; but Gustave, who did not dare 
approach his mother again, remained inexorable, 
though at heart sympathizing with his friend. 

" The best I can do is to tell Etta you wish 
to speak to her on an important matter, and 
I'll ask her to go for a little walk with you. 
Come, then, to dinner to-morrow evening at six, 
and afterwards you can go out together. If 
she will agree to marry you, no one will make 
any objection." 
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Anthonij Looten slunk away half-dead with 
terror. The affair was not going well. He 
felt himself outraged. That was not the way 
in which an old friend should be treated — that 
a grave matter so vitally affecting his happiness 
should be left to the decision of an inexperi- 
enced young girl, who could not possibly have 
the sense to know what was good for her. 
Such a thing was monstrous ! The word that 
had been pledged to him ten years ago had been 
dishonourably broken, and the sacred name of 
friendship dragged in the dust. True, he be- 
lieved Etta liked him, for had she not always 
been nice and kind to him? But, then, she 
would be too shy to say " Yes," and would re- 
fuse him. That he was too shy himself to even 
attempt to lay himself open to her refusal, he 
did not care to admit, though he was inventing 
all these excuses to hide his cowardice from 
himself. 

But time was short, and he must decide with- 
out delay whether to keep the appointment or 
not. ' He turned the matter over in his mind, 
and the more he thought, the greater grew his 
indignation — an indignation that was subtly 
felt by his unwillingness to submit to Gustave's 
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final dictum. It rankled in him that, after he 
had so far sacrificed his pride as to beg for the 
first decision to be reconsidered, the affair should 
have turned out a fiasco. All this time there 
lay dormant in his mind the knowledge that, 
on the morrow, a steamer sailed for the Cape 
one hour before the time fixed for the dreaded 
interview. Still he did not at first actively 
associate this with his present dilemma ; he was 
simply conscious of the fact of the sailing of the 
vessel. In proportion as his carefully-nursed 
sense of injury grew, so did this fact loom more 
distinctly before him, till he found himself 
dwelling on it as offering a resource whereby 
he might escape from the unpleasantness of the 
position. There was something irresistibly fas- 
cinating about it ; it was so simple, yet so 
effective. After all, why should he stoop and 
humble himself any longer? He would teach 
these people he was not to be lightly played 
with, a fine tall man like him — here he drew 
himself up to his full height — with such splen- 
did prospects. Were there not hundreds of 
girls, ay, even thousands, fine, handsome girls, 
with enormous dowries to boot, who would be 
ready to jump at him at his slightest beck, and 
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tear out one another's eyes for him? Shaa, 
there were as good fish in the sea as ever came 
out of it. 

He had now quite decided on his course of 
action. They should see his face no more, and 
he would at once write a letter to Gustave, 
plainly stating his opinion of the way he had 
been dealt with. His business in England he 
had brought to a satisfactory termination, and 
the cheap lots of goods had been already de- 
spatched. As for his baggage, a couple of 
hours' work would make all ready; to book a 
passage would be the work of a few minutes, 
his pattern-books were safe in his pocket, and 
there would be even time to spare. One last 
night he would sleep in England ; one last 
burning, bitter letter he would write to these 
people, outpouring upon them an immense con- 
tempt, to include all their ancestors and all 
their posterity. Then away ! 

It was Etta's custom to come every morning 
into the hall to kiss her father before he de- 
parted to business, and he had intended to take 
this opportunity of speaking to her the next 
morning. When the time arrived, he felt 
sheepish about it. 
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'' Etta," he began awkwardly, " we shall have 
a guest to dinner this evening." 

"Yes/' said Etta mechanically, for her 
thoughts were elsewhere ;- " who is it ? " 

"Anthonij Looten is coming to dinner, and 
afterwards he wants to go to the shop in Mare 
Street to buy some views of London to take back 
with him. Perhaps you will be good enough 
to accompany him to show him the shop." 

He had meant to tell her the truth, but his 
courage failed him at the last moment. The 
sight of her pale face — for she had not yet 
recovered from the shock Van Derveer had 
caused her — and the pressure of her tender 
kiss, stirred up in him an uneasy feeling of 
remorse. As he looked at her, her fresh beauty 
and her gentleness were borne in upon him as 
they had never been before, and his heart mis- 
gave him. He began to perceive in a dim way 
the wrong he had meditated inflicting upon her 
by handing her over to such an ill-suited mate 
as Anthonij Looten, for whom nevertheless he 
felt a profound pity. He was beginning to regret 
he had allowed matters to proceed so far, and 
as he uttered the falsehood he looked down 
and blushed guiltily. 
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" Certainly, puppa, if you wish me to. I 
suppose, then, he is soon going back to the 
Cape," she replied, brightening visibly. 

" I do not exactly know when," he answered 
and made his escape. 

That evening when six o'clock came and 
passed, and no Anthonij Looten arrived, Gus- 
tave secretly rejoiced, and had half a mind to 
seize this unpunctuality as a pretext for quar- 
relling with him, for all day long he had been 
much troubled on his daughter's account. By 
half-past six he had worked himself into a 
towering rage, and swore that, should Looten 
arrive, he would refuse him admittance. But 
there arose no necessity for him to put his 
words to the test. As the evening sped on, 
and still his man did not put in an appearance, 
he began to breathe more freely. 

Next morning a letter from Looten arrived, 
polite and apologetic ; nay, it was even couched 
in terms of the utmost servility, and was full of 
vows of eternal friendship and affection for all 
the members of the De Griendt family. It 
stated he had just received a telegram from his 
partner recalling him most urgently, and he 
had not a single moment to lose, but it con- 
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tained not a word on the subject of the be- 
trothal. At the last moment Looten had de- 
cided on principle not to quarrel with the De 
Griendts, who might — who knows? — be of 
use to him some day or other. 

Six months later Anthonij Looten had set up 
an independent chocolate-urn. It happened in 
this wise. As a rising young merchant, several 
matches had been proposed to him, but as his 
affections had been transferred to a buxom, red- 
cheeked maiden, of ample dimensions, named 
Constance, whom he had met a few weeks after 
his return, he would not give a definite answer 
to any ; this time he was determined not to run 
after other people, but that other people should 
run after him. The girl Constance was evi- 
dently taken with him, which he observed with 
great satisfaction. And she certainly took no 
pains to conceal the fact from him. One de- 
licious evening, when the sky blazed with stars, 
and the full moon silvered the long straight 
road, alongside of which rose the tall trees like 
silhouettes against the sky, casting the shadows 
of their foliage on the white path like a border 
of curiously-designed lace-work, he was sitting 
with Constance on the stoep in front of her 
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father's flat-roofed, stuccoed, and whitewashed 
house. Under the influence of the balmy, 
scented air, and soothed by those vague, sub- 
dued murmurs of the night that give to its 
silence a sweetness, he turned to her for 
guidance. 

"A match has been proposed to me," he 
began, with a tremor in his voice. 

" How strange ! " she exclaimed. " Why, a 
match has been proposed to me as well." 

" You don't say so ? " he ejaculated in ill- 
concealed alarm. He did not at all like the 
idea of this plump beauty slipping through his 
fingers. 

" Yes, it is true," she replied. " But tell me, 
who has been suggested to you ? " 

" Jeanne tte Sanderman. Who has been sug- 
gested to you?'' he asked desperately after a 
pause. 

"Paul Schaarivag. Father wants me to 
have him. But why do you not have Jean- 
nette?" she timorously asked, looking down 
and playing with her thick gold watch-chain. 

"Because," he answered softly, shyly avert- 
ing his face, though to her it appeared he was 
gazing at her lovingly, " I think she would suit 
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Paul Schaarivag much better than she would 



me. 



"Yes, but who, then, would there be for 
me?" 

Their eyes met, two of hers and one of his. 
The fourth eye of the quartette was looking at 
the moon, which, as everybody knows, makes 
people sentimental. 

After that Paul Schaarivag and Jeannette 
Sanderman ceased to exist for Constance and 
Anthonij. 



CHAPTER VII. 

MRS. DE GRIENDT AT HOME. 

The season of social dissipation was close at 
hand, and Mrs. de Griendt was thinking of 
doing her duty as leading hostess by opening 
the late autumn festivities with a dance. She 
could not quite make up her mind about it, 
so she determined the idea should stand or fall 
by her husband's opinion. The expression his 
face assumed the moment she mentioned the 
matter accordingly decided her inflexibly in its 
favour. 

" A dance ? " he exclaimed in angry astonish- 
ment. " Shaa, nonsense ! " 

" Nonsense ! " she returned, raising her voice 
a whole octave ; " what / say is always non- 
sense. You would not dare to so insult any 
other woman. If it had not been for my non- 
sense you would have been in the ground long 
ago." 

Nevertheless, the idea was not at all pleasing 

189 
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to him, and he thought to win her by the soft 
answer that turneth away wrath. 

"But, my good lady, did you not yourself 
say, last year, that you would never give 
another dance as long as you lived?" he ex- 
postulated in mild, persuasive tones. 

" Fool ! " she thundered. " Was not then 
my poor chest so weak that I did not expect 
to live another year ? Of course you would 
have been glad to see me in the ground all 
the same, but now that I am alive and well, I 
must have some life in the house. Am I to drag 
out my days in loneliness ? No, no, I am still a 
fine, handsome woman, and that won't suit me." 

" In loneliness ? Naa ! we have plenty of 
company here without turning the house inside 
out." 

"And is .that a reason why I should be 
shamed before all our friends? Shall others 
give dances and parties, and your wife alone 
be pointed out and made mock of?" 

"No one will make mock of you, you foolish 
woman ! Look here, my good lady, we really 
cannot have a dance this year." 

" And I say we shall have a dance this year. 
What else is the house for ? " 
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" What ? " he shrieked, losing his temper. 
" / shall pay rent, and other people shall come 
here to jump about. Not for my money." 

She darted one look at him, and he imme- 
diately became calm again, like a drunken man 
sobered by a sudden cold douche. 

" And what money would you have had if it 
had not been for my cleverness ? Unlucky 
fool that you were, you could not make a living 
for your wife and family, but would have gone 
about naked and barefoot." 

He quailed before her fierceness. 

" You really must be reasonable, my good 
lady. Do you not remember the damage that 
was done to the furniture last year ? It took 
more than twenty pounds to make it good — 
tu-tu-tu ! " 

" But that was your fault. You would have 
your warehousemen come here to move the 
things. If you had only left things to me, and 
not interfered, it would not have cost you a 
stiver. They robbed the whole house, thieves 
that they were, and enjoyed themselves by 
wantonly breaking everything. There wasn't 
a stick left standing in the place. This time / 
shall see to it." 
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"But a dance costs a deal of money — a great 
deal of money. Ja ! consider the expense, my 
good lady." 

"Fool! there is no expense; it is saving 
money. If we give one dance, we shall not be 
expected to give anything else for six weeks. 
And if we do not give a dance, we must at least 
give a big party and two little ones, which will 
cost a great deal." 

" I don't see why," objected De Griendt. 

"What! Shall we go about to all our 
friends, and eat, and drink, and be merry, and 
give nothing in return? Shall we, then, live 
on charity ? Shaa ! you forget what a clever 
manager I am. Last year I only spent half 
what Mrs. van der Vynckt spent on hers, and 
everybody told me my dance was twice as good 
as hers." 

" But Van der Vynckt said everybody told his 
wife her dance was twice as good as yours." 

" You believe everything that people tell you, 
De Griendt. Your head is stuffed full of non- 
sense. Have you no faith in your wife? Do 
you not see, silly head that you are, that they 
told her so only out of politeness, and they 
really did not mean what they said ?" 
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" Ja ! that is true. I never thought of that," 
said De Griendt musingly. 

" And I shall have the cards printed to-mor- 
row. Thursday two weeks will be the best 
day for the dance. Ah, Paul, you will see what 
a grand ball it will be, and how little money it 
will cost," she exclaimed in ecstasy. 

De Griendt made no reply, contenting him- 
self with grunting mentally. His wife con- 
sidered the matter settled, and went off happy. 
Not till the terrible fortnight was over, and the 
last vestige of the dance cleared away, did De 
Griendt himself have a moment's peace of 
mind. Such a period of continuous and intense 
misery he had never before experienced. For 
on the previous occasion he had entered on the 
preparations with a certain amount of enthusi- 
asm, inspired by the novelty of the thing, and 
with a pride fostered by the contemplation of 
the heights of grandeur to which he had soared. 
But there is a limit to enthusiasm, even when 
it is backed by pride, and his had accordingly 
quite died away with the lapse of a few days. 
And in face of his recollections of his experi- 
ences on that occasion it was little wonder he 
had made so stout a resistance against the ex- 
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periment being repeated. He had been beaten, 
but not disgraced. Destiny had spread her 
web, and, struggle as he might, De Griendt 
could not contrive to wriggle out of it. He 
was persecuted and hounded, expelled from his 
favourite comers where he had been wont to 
make himself comfortable, and no sooner had 
he settled down in one place than he was driven 
out of it. Wherever he went he was in the 
way. He felt like a hunted animal — desper- 
ate, not knowing where to turn. He suffered 
mostly in silence, but when he found that even 
the smoking-room was not to be held sacred, 
but was also to be utilized for the dance, and 
its arrangements altered accordingly, it was 
more than flesh and blood could endure, and 
his indignation found vent in outbursts of 
biting sarcasm. 

The cards were duly printed, and then the 
preparations went on apace. There was as 
much fuss, worry, agitation, and excitement 
as should, properly utilized, have served for 
at least a dozen dances. These were the only 
things with which they were wastefully and 
recklessly extravagant. With all else they 
obtained the best results for the least expendi- 
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ture. Every step, however trivial, was dis- 
cussed at great length before being carried into 
effect, and was the cause of dire heart-burning 
to somebody or other. 

The list of those who were to be honoured 
with an invitation was drawn up by a family 
council, with Mrs. de Griendt in the chair. 
This proved a delicate and trying task, but the 
result was a triumph of diplomatic achieve- 
ment. The chances of making enemies were 
reduced to a minimum, though even Mrs. de 
Griendt was not equal to the task of eliminat- 
ing altogether this disagreeable element. 

The great night was now fast approaching. 
What with the purchase and hire of plants 
and flowers, the arranging with the caterer, 
the hiring of extra domestics, the haggling 
with tradespeople, and the interviews with her 
dressmaker, Mrs. de Griendt was living in the 
seventh heaven of delight. De Griendt him- 
self often wondered what the carpenters were 
constructing in the recess on the half-landing, 
and when he asked his wife she only smiled 
and looked mysterious. 

"When it is ready, then you shall see it," 
was all he could extricate from her. 
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When he returned from business in the even- 
ings he always found a sheet hung before it, 
and behind this he was sternly forbidden to 
pry. On the eve preceding the dance she 
led him up to the landing, and the sheet 
was removed. De Griendt gave utterance to 
a long-drawn ecstatic " Aw ! " There in the 
recess was built a quaint rustic bench, arched 
over with branches of evergreen and festoons of 
flowers, among which nestled delicately-tinted 
fairy lights, like gems in the hair of a beautiful 
woman ; and the whole was reflected in the 
pier-glasses on either side. Here two lovers 
might recline at their ease after the fatigue of 
the dance, and eat their ices in lazy content- 
ment. 

For awhile De Griendt gazed at the picture, 
intoxicated with the charm of its soft beauty-. 
Then his face underwent a transformation. 
Beads of perspiration stood out on his fore- 
head, a violent trembling seized him. 

" What is it?'' exclaimed his wife in alarm. 
" Has a palsy come upon you ? '' 

" But it must have cost a fortune," he cried 
hoarsely. " You must have slain at least 
twenty pounds in one blow." 
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" Only twenty pounds ! " she exclaimed in 
a tone of disappointment. " I thought you 
would have said at least thirty." 

Her eye twinkled. 

He spluttered helplessly. For a moment she 
stood watching him in deliberate enjoyment. 
Then she whispered in his ear: 

" It only cost one pound eighteen and ten- 
pence altogether. The carpenter made the 
bench of odd pieces cheap, and the polisher 
stained it. Was it not clever of me?'' 

'^ God in heaven ! " he exclaimed. " Only 
one pound eighteen and tenpence ! I tell you 
what, Annette, they will say it must have cost 
at least thirty-one pound ten." 

"Ah, Paul, it will be so nice to see a fine, 
handsome couple sitting there. Who knows 
but that Etta may be betrothed there to a 
beautiful young man! But let us go down, 
the chocolate will be getting cold." 

In the meanwhile Martin's fever of jealousy 
had worn itself out, for he had not been slow 
to notice the absence of Looten, and one even- 
ing, when he had plucked up courage to boldly 
allude to him, Etta's mother explained he 
had gone back to the Cape. Etta looked so 
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unmoved at the mention of Looten that Martin 
felt a load lifted from him. So far as he could 
judge, it did not seem as if any matrimonial 
arrangement could have been made. For, he 
argued, there could be no reason for keeping 
such arrangement a secret. Vroom, on whom 
he had relied for information, could tell him 
nothing, and, his cure being hastened by 
Looten's departure, he took heart once more. 
And great was his pleasure at receiving a card 
for the dance. 

The great evening came round at last. The 
long drawing-room had been cleared out for 
dancing. Even the chiffonnier, despite its 
marble top and proud carved eagle, had had 
to be sacrificed to the exigencies of the occa- 
sion. Mrs. de Griendt, in a low-cut black 
velvet dress, stood within the draped doorway 
of the ballroom to receive her guests, who were 
announced by the Dutch man-servant, specially 
hired for the evening. The uninitiated sup- 
posed him to be a regular retainer of the house- 
hold, and were overawed accordingly. When 
Martin arrived, he found the rooms pretty 
well filled, especially the smoking-room, which 
had been converted into a refreshment bar. 
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The older people were as numerous as the 
young, but only the latter disported themselves 
on the smooth, tight-stretched hoUand that 
covered the ballroom floor. The languorous 
strains emitted by the piano, fiddle, and cornet 
failed to tempt the knots of middle-aged mer- 
chants, who were content to talk business till 
the small hours of the morning. Several groups 
of married ladies continued their every-day 
gossip, and here and there an elderly cavalier 
might be seen laughing and chatting with an 
elderly dame, or attending to her wants with 
a stately, old-fashioned courtesy. Soon many 
crowded into the ballroom to watch the danc- 
ing, filling up half the available space, and 
creating a block that made entrance and egress 
alike difficult. Two or three elderly couples 
might for a time join in the giddy waltz, to 
the evident amusement of the rest, who beat 
time with their hands, or tapped with their feet 
in sympathy with the rhythm of the music, 
and occasionally interchanged facetious remarks 
about their dancing days being over. The 
younger people, who, as a rule, danced ex- 
tremely well, entered heartily into the spirit 
of the entertainment, and the fun went fast 
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and furious. Not a bored face was to be seen 
anywhere; young and old enjoyed themselves 
thoroughly, each after their fashion. Mrs. de 
Griendt was here, there, everywhere, her eyes 
sparkling with pride at the brave show, and the 
light, life, and colour. She could afford to be 
gracious even to Mrs. van der Vynckt, for she 
felt that such an assemblage of fair women and 
brave men, of youth and beauty, of health, 
spirits, and gaiety, must have eclipsed that 
lady's wildest dreams. 

"What do you think of my grand-daughter, 
Etta? Is she not the most beautiful maiden 
in the room?'' she asked, addressing herself 
to Mrs. van der Vynckt. 

"Yes; she is a very fine girl. I wish you 
joy of her." 

" Ah, she is the very image of me when I 
was her age. Only I was taller, and my arms 
were finer, and my complexion was more beau- 
tiful. You should only have seen me — I was 
a perfect picture to look at. Every man fell 
in love with me, and I could have married a 
millionaire. But I married for love. It is 
beautiful to marry for love, even though there 
is no bread in the house." 
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Her face shone ecstatic. 

" Ah, that is all very fine, but love will not 
fill an empty stomach. Give me a man who 
can make a living for a wife and family," said 
Mrs. van der Vynckt, who was a bit of an 
iconoclast in her way. 

But ever after Mrs. de Griendt looked down 
upon her as intellectually inferior, and as lack- 
ing the finer feelings and emotions. 

Martin, who had been introduced to several 
young ladies of various degrees of attractive- 
ness, had been doing his duty as dancing-man 
conscientiously, but was looking forward to 
the two dances Etta had promised him as an 
ample reward for his toil. With most of his 
partners he found conversation difficult, and 
after he had been asked by each whether he 
had ever been to Holland, and informed that 
cigars were cheap there, and the last one had 
told him in strict confidence, " My father is such 
a splendid business man ; he can prove that white 
is black, and black is white — he is a wonderful 
business man," he at last found himself whirling 
round with Etta. She was dressed simply in a 
pink gown, and wore a rose in her hair. Never 
was her beauty displayed to better advantage. 
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"Have you seen the rustic bench on the 
landing?" she asked. " Grandmumma was so 
proud of it." 

"I've seen it from the hall, but the only 
way to get up to it was by using the heads 
of the couples on the stairs as steppiiig-stones. 
Do you think they could bear my weight ? " 

" I can t tell you, unless I know their 
names." 

He laughed. 

"But as / don't know their names, suppose 
you come and see whether the ascent is 
practicable." 

They waltzed on till they reached the door- 
way, when she took his arm and they made 
their way out of the room. There was but one 
couple left on the stairs and these courteously 
made way to let them pass. Etta seated her- 
self on the rustic bench, and for a moment he 
did not dare disturb the harmony of the picture 
by doing likewise, but stood before her fasci- 
nated. The floral arch and the fairy-lamps, 
emitting a soft pink light, formed an effective 
setting to her beauty. It seemed to him like 
a comer of fairyland. 

" It is nice and cool up here," said Etta. 
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Her words broke the spell. He recollected 
himself with a start, and sat down by her side. 
They chatted on of things commonplace, of 
things intellectual, and filially of , themselves. 
The music ceased, a long row of couples, rising 
tier above tier, again occupied the stairway. 
The music struck up again, the couples disap- 
peared. They consulted their programmes and 
found they were both disengaged for that dance. 
They were very comfortable where they were, 
so they remained, and soon were oblivious of 
all but themselves. As his eyes dwelt on the 
delicious colouring of her cheek, formed by the 
glow of perfect health, Martin realized how 
much he loved her, and he longed to hold her 
in his arms, if only for a moment. As for Etta, 
she only knew that, sitting there by his side, 
listening to the flow of his voice, with which 
the strains floating up from the ballroom pleas- 
antly blended, and inhaling the soft perfumes 
that scented the air, she felt strangely happy. 
His earnestness of manner, and the total ab- 
sence of self-consciousness that distinguished 
him, served to hold her attention, so that for 
the moment she forgot the existence of all but 
him. There was a temporary lull in their con- 
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versation. Martin's imagination was at work, 
picturing Etta in her ball-dress shut up in the 
cupboard at Rotterdam, and a faint smile came 
over his face. 

" A penny for your thoughts," hazarded Etta. 

"You shall have them for nothing," he re- 
turned. " I was thinking of the story you told 
me, how your puppa came to know your 
mumma." 

" How strange ! I was just thinking of the 
same thing myself ; but you mustn't forget that 
that was a secret," she admonished him. "You 
haven't told anybody, I hope ?" 

"You surely don't think I would break my 
word?" he answered reproachfully. "Is your 
opinion of me so bad ? " 

"You know I was only joking," she protested. 

He glanced at her again, and a thrill went 
through him. He felt the fetters of restraint 
he had, under the whip of prudence, imposed 
on himself fast weakening. 

" Do you know," he went on, letting himself 
timidly taste his freedom, " I often wish I had 
been one of the policemen they brought to cap- 
ture you." The sensation was delicious, and, 
as she looked at him inquiringly, he slipped off 
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his shackles altogether and let himself go. "I 
should so much have liked to have seen how 
you looked in the cupboard." 

"I'm so sorry there is not a suitable cup- 
board near, or else I'd get inside," she replied 
with a roguish twinkle. 

"I must imagine it instead, then. Let me 
see. Here is the cupboard, suppose. Here are 
you inside it. Here am I " 

" But how could you see me through the side 
of the cupboard. It's not transparent." 

He rose and stood before her. 

" I can see you now," he said. 

The red lips of her upturned face were not 
to be withstood. He took a hasty glance round, 
and in a moment had stooped and kissed them. 

* * * «: «: 

The last waltz, now subdued and dreamy, 
now full-toned and vigorous, at last quickening 
into a lively gallop, had been played and danced. 
The tired musicians were packing their instru- 
ments, and the weary, footsore domestics and 
hired waiters were dividing among themselves 
the goodly harvest of silver coins they had 
reaped from the departing guests. The last 
lady, in her pink wrap, had passed under the 
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awning, and stepped into her carriage, and rolled 
away. The host and hostess stood alone in the 
desolate dining-room. The former kept yawn- 
ing and gaping. 

" What have you to yawn about ? " said Mrs. 
de Griendt aggressively. " What have you had 
to do that you are so tired ? You went about 
enjoying yourself, and left all the work to me." 

" Naa ! " said De Griendt, prolonging the 
exclamation into a fresh yawn. " Cease to peck 
at me." 

At length the rooms were silent, dark, and 
deserted, and none remained but the usual 
members of the household. De Griendt wearily 
extinguished the hall lamp, the mingled sounds 
of the music and conversation still echoing 
vaguely in his ears, the lights and colours still 
surging before his eyes. As he dragged himself 
up the stairs, his head ached, and he longed to 
tumble into bed. 

" I am half dead," said Mrs. de Griendt with 
a hollow groan. " I tell you what, Paul : I 
shall never give another dance as long as I 
live." 



CHAPTER Vm. 



AN AFTER-DANCE CALL. 



" You don't look well, my boy. What's the 
matter with you ? " 

Mrs. de Griendt spoke in a tone of motherly 
concern, for worry had been wreaking sad havoc 
in Martin's appearance. He was looking ill 
and worn, and he had no choice but to admit 
the fact. 

It was the Sunday morning in the week 
following the dance, and Martin had chosen 
that time for paying Mrs. de Griendt a special 
visit. He had seen Etta once since they had 
promised to be all in all to each other, for on 
the very next day he had given the boys their 
lesson as usual. Etta had all along had a 
vague fear that her lover would not be accept- 
able to the family in that capacity. She knew 
Martin was poor, and it had been deeply im- 
pressed upon her time after time by the conver- 
sation of her elders, that poor men are boycotted, 

207 
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SO far as matrimony is concerned. Her own 
wants had been always gratified, and there had 
never been any lack of money in her father's 
house, so that she could scarce realize what 
it was to be really poor. Yet nearly all their 
acquaintances had gone through the mill, and 
had at one time or other been in dire straits. 
It was little wonder, then, that they looked 
upon poverty as a hideous demon, whom they 
had grappled by the throat and vanquished; 
and having once escaped from his claws, they 
had no desire to renew their acquaintance with 
him. Hence, in a measure, arose their contempt 
for the man who could not make a living; 
hence it was that the man who could was held 
up as a standard by which all others were 
measured. Of all these things Etta was in a 
way conscious, yet she was quite unable to enter 
into their view of the matter with that intensity 
which alone could have enabled her to appreciate 
it. Martin's appearance and bearing were such 
that she could never in her mind associate 
him with such an infinitely dreadful thing as 
poverty. 

And so when, in the course of a very frank 
conversation, Martin had made her see the 
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situation plainly, she was filled with alarm lest 
she should lose him. Her nature was loyal to 
the backbone, and, of course, she promised to 
stand by him and to wait for him till doomsday, 
if needs be. And as the result of a tender 
consultation, it was decided that he was first to 
take Mrs. de Griendt into his confidence, and 
secure her sympathy and help. Under the 
very nose of the unsuspecting parents, he man- 
aged to steal a kiss on the lips, and yet one 
more for each eye ; and they parted, each 
happier and more hopeful of success than before. 
For they both expected, and on very reasonable 
grounds, that to secure Mrs. de Griendt as an 
ally would not be a difficult task, for her senti- 
mental leanings and her sympathy with all true 
lovers had been oft proclaimed and loudly both 
in public and private. 

But the next day had brought with it for 
Martin a reaction of despair, remorse, not un- 
mixed with self-contempt; for though he did 
not shirk what was before him, he felt that, in 
yielding to and fostering his love for Etta, he 
had done a most despicable thing. His con- 
science reproached him for having allowed 
matters to reach such a climax in the face of 
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his circumstances. He persuaded himself that 
he had acted in a monstrously wicked way. 
All this, added to the anxiety he felt as to 
the course of events in the immediate future, 
harassed his mind continuously. And, with his 
morbid tendency to make mountains out of 
molehills, it was only to be expected that the 
several days' unremitting self-torture, attendant 
on a trouble that was real and serious, would 
affect his health for the worse. 

On this Sunday morning he was fortunate 
enough to be able to see Mrs. de Griendt alone, 
and as she was accustomed to have visitors call- 
ing at any hour, she was delighted to see him, 
supposing that she alone was the object of his 
solicitude. 

"Ah," she said, in an access of generosity 
consequent on her good humour, for she had 
that morning found the contents of the chiffon- 
nier intact, " I must speak to my husband. You 
work too hard. He must give you a holiday — 
why not? Let me give you some port wine 
with an egg beaten up in it; it will do you 
good." 

She got up, rang the bell, and then repaired 
to the chiffonnier. 
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Her words of kindness were welcome to 
Martin, and his spirits rose accordingly. He 
even began to blame himself for worrying need- 
lessly. Evidently he was better liked than he 
supposed. And at the moment he was much 
touched by her goodness. Then, in a flash of 
inspiration, he perceived that her words opened 
up just the avenue he wanted through which to 
approach the all-important subject. 

" No, no," he hastened to reassure her. " It's 
not the work. I don't find that hard at all." 

" Not the work ! " she echoed in surprise. 
" Why, what else can it be ? " 

A servant appeared, and in a moment had 
brought an egg and a glass. 

Mrs. de Griendt had put the very question he 
had intended to elicit, but he now found it too 
pointed for his taste. So, taking advantage of 
the clacking noise she made in beating up the 
egg, he gained a little time for consideration, 
which resulted in his resorting to a hackneyed 
and time-worn lover's device. 

" I am troubled on account of a friend," he 
explained hesitatingly. 

Her curiosity was aroused. For a moment 
her hand beat up the mixture furiously, then. 
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having tasted a little in her spoon, and shaken 
her head approvingly, she set the glass before 
him. 

"For a friend?" she asked. Then, as a 
gleam of light passed through her mind, " Is it 
the friend you live with ? " she added. 

" Yes," answered Martin, thinking Jan would 
make as good a peg as any imaginary person on 
which to hang his own story. 

" Ah, perhaps I can give some good advice. 
Young men come to me for advice nearly every 
week. They know they can rely on my guid- 
ance. Perhaps, if it is not a secret matter, you 
can tell me about it. Maybe it is a love 
trouble," she said eagerly, sagaciously scenting 
a romance in the air. 

All was going well. The very words he 
wished to hear persistently fell from her lips. 

"It w a love trouble," he replied, greatly 
encouraged. 

"Ah, young people will be young people," 
she sagely observed. "Bat there is nothing 
nicer than to see a fine, handsome couple who 
are true lovers. I myself married for love, and 
I am not ashamed of it. You should have seen 
me when I was young, Mr. Roberts ; I was the 
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image of Etta. Only I was taller, and my fig- 
ure was better, and my eyes — they were lovely. 
All the men tore out one another's eyes for me. 
I was a picture to look at, and even now I am 
still a fine, handsome woman. Ah, it is better 
to marry for love, even if there is no bread in 
the house, and one has to go about the streets 
without a roof over the head. What a good 
heart you must have to feel your friend's 
trouble so much." 

Martin's conscience stung him for having 
stooped to subterfuge with this noble woman 
who possessed the rare gift of sympathy in so 
marked a degree. As for the personal vanity 
she had displayed in her last speech, he set it 
down as a little pardonable weakness natural to 
all women. With Mrs. de Griendt to support 
him, he felt the battle was half won, and he 
had not the least doubt now that as soon as she 
heard his story she would comfort him and bid 
him be of good cheer. In the exhilaration at- 
tendant partly on the port and mainly on the 
favourable way in which the interview was 
progressing, his spirits mounted at a bound. 
He would work day and night for Etta, and his 
imagination was already at work picturing the 
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house in which they would live, and the garden 
that ran round it on all four sides. He was 
anxious to at once atone to Mrs. de Griendt by 
letting her know the truth. At the same time 
he wished to retreat with dignity. 

"Yes, Mrs. de Griendt, I do feel it very 
much — as much, in fact, as if it were my own 
trouble." 

"Ah, what a grand thing it is to have a 
friend like you." 

Martin blushed in guilty confusion, for he 
felt the compliment was undeserved. 

" But tell me," she went on, " what is your 
friend's difficulty ? Why cannot he marry the 
maiden he loves ? " 

" Because," replied Martin eloquently and im- 
pressively, " her people are rich, and he is only 
a poor clerk — like myself, and they will not 
hear of the match ; so my friend is in despair." 

"Tu-tu-tu," clucked Mrs. de Griendt, open- 
ing her eyes wide ; " that is terrible — terrible ! 
Her people ought to be burnt with fire. Wicked 
people they are to stand in the way of two true 
lovers. It is not his fault that he is poor, and 
for the happiness of their own child they have 
no thought. Alas ! alas ! " 
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Mrs. de Griendt burst into a violent fit of 
weeping. The tears flowed copiously, and she 
applied her handkerchief to her face. 

Martin was stirred to his innermost depths. 
The clock on the mantelpiece emitted a subdued 
tick, the carved eagle from his high perch 
seemed to survey the room in sympathetic sad- 
ness. Carried away by the pathos of the 
moment, the young man poured out the truth. 

" How good you are ! " he cried. His eyes 
were moist and his voice husky. " I told you 
it was my friend who is in trouble, but that 
was only because I did not like to confess. It 
is myself who am in despair. You cannot think 
how much I have suffered. I know you will 
forgive me for not telling you at once. Others 
may laugh at me, may despise me ; but you can 
understand, you can sympathize with me." 

" My poor boy ! my poor boy ! " she sobbed, 
giving full vent to her tears. " Of course I 
understand. Have I no feelings ? Did I not 
marry for love myself, though a millionaire 
would have had me, and would have said 
' Thank you ' ? You may trust me ; witli me 
your secret is quite safe." 

To Martin it seemed that she must already 
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know all about the matter, and had divined it 
all along. Evidently she was only waiting now 
for a confirmation from his own lips. Did not 
her words say as much as plainly as they could 
possibly speak ? He hesitated no longer. 

"You willy then, be on my side," he cried. 
" You will help me to marry your granddaughter, 
Etta. You do not know how much I love her. 
I will work for her night and day." 

As he ceased speaking, a dread silence seemed 
to have fallen on the world — a silence that was 
pregnant with evil. The tick of the clock on 
the mantelpiece resounded throughout the room 
in a wild, mad burst of revelry. The carved 
eagle stared down blankly and stonily on the 
gaudy carpet. The shadows thronged thickly 
o'er the great apartment, dim with the gray 
light of the dreary winter's day. A portentous 
solemnity seemed to hang in the atmosphere. 
Mrs. de Griendt rose slowly to her feet with 
majestic dignity, while her handkerchief fluttered 
to the ground. Conscious that' a change had 
come over the spirit of the tete-h-tete^ the young 
man stared at her in dismay and bewilderment. 
She turned in succession red, white, purple, 
black, and then red again. She struggled, and 
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puffed, and blew, meanwhile transfixing him 
with her eye. The hush was painful in its in- 
tensity. Then the storm burst : 

" What ! " she screamed, in a thunderous hiss 
that was hoarse with concentrated fury. " You, 
when I picked you out of the gutter, and took 
you in, and gave you work and lessons, when 
you would have gone about the streets naked 
and barefoot, starving, without a roof over your 
head, and without a rag to your back — you 
want to marry my Etta, you! Out of my 
house, ungrateful one ! Never put your nose 
inside my door again. Out, out, OUT ! " 

She pointed dramatically to the door. Mar- 
tin rose mechanically, scarce realizing that 
the woman before him was the same Mrs. de 
Griendt he had known all along. Cowed and 
overawed by the vehemence of her passion, he 
remained for an instant white and trembling. 
Then, as the burning blood rushed back to his 
face in a flood, he turned, and left the room 
without a word, took his hat and coat from 
the hall-stand, and departed. 

He walked away quickly, smarting from the 
sting of the humiliation he had undergone. 
The keen air was good for him, cooling his 
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heated face, and encouraging brisk action. As 
yet he did not dare to think, but strode on, 
reckless whither his steps took him. Now and 
again his lips gave expression to the one fact 
that monopolized his consciousness, "It is all 
over — it is all over ! " 

When she heard the hall-door slam behind 
Martin, Mrs. de Griendt sank down again into 
her chair with a sigh of relief, congratulating 
herself on her promptitude in putting her foot 
down on the nasty affair before it had devel- 
oped into a serious matter with unpleasant 
complications. But there were still precautions 
to be taken, and much to be done, before she 
could be quite easy in her mind, for she was 
suddenly stricken with a fear that matters 
might have gone further than perhaps she had 
imagined. She must find out without further 
delay whether Etta had given this imprudent 
young man any encouragement. Then a ter- 
rible recollection made her clench her fist with 
vexation, for at the dance she had caught a 
glimpse of Etta and Martin as they sat side by 
side on the rustic bench. Filled with the deter- 
mination to wreak dire vengeance on the inani- 
mate cause of all the mischief, she marched 
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down to the kitchen, seized a hatchet, and, 
having mounted again, gave vent to the hatred 
that was in her heart by violently hewing the 
bench to pieces. 

De Griendt was ensconced in the smoking- 
room, where he had been passing the morning 
in solid comfort. Disturbed by the noise of his 
wife's operations, he emerged from his den, and 
found her still aiming savage blows at the 
wreck of the erstwhile beautiful structure. 

" What are you doing, my good lady ? " he 
remonstrated, with a calmness which aston- 
ished himself. 

The frenzy of her excitement was still on 
her, and she poured into his ears a high-pitched 
and highly-coloured version of the interview 
she had so firmly brought to a conclusion, and 
at the end indulged in another outburst of 
characteristic invective against the offender. 
As De Griendt could not see that any real 
mischief had been yet done, and, besides, was 
somewhat put out at being disturbed, he was 
not so moved to indignation as she had antici- 
pated, with the result that the torrent of abuse 
became diverted on to him. 

"Well, and why don't you move yourself?" 
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she exclaimed, angry at his comparative compo- 
sure. "Do you want the child to have my 
blighted life ? You would see her married to 
a beggar without stirring yourself. Put on 
your hat and coat at once. Do you not see 
we must go to Gustave's without delay ? The 
matter is pressing." 

So in hot haste the couple proceeded to the 
Amhurst Road house, and vigorously plied the 
knocker as befitted such a momentous occasion. 
Their unlooked-for appearance, and the tragic 
seriousness of Mrs. de Griendt's manner, set 
Gustave and his wife all in a flutter. Soon 
the quartette were installed in the dining-room, 
holding a council of war. 

Etta, who had passed the morning in her 
room vainly trying to read, guessed only too 
well the cause of the commotion, and with 
beating heart and clasped hands awaited events 
through a quarter of an hour that seemed an 
eternity. Then came the rap of the maid at 
her door, and the request, "Would Miss Etta 
please go downstairs?" So, half hoping, half 
fearing, and upheld by the determination to 
stick to Martin through thick and thin, she 
passed into the presence of the august, parental 
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assembly, in whom was vested the power to 
make or mar. The experience had made a 
woman of her — a woman as yet entirely unin- 
fluenced by worldliness, either for good or 
evil. 

The solemn conclave was gathered round 
one end of the long table, Mrs. de Griendt at 
the head, looking as tragic as ever, the two 
men on the right-hand side, and her mother, 
who was silently weeping, on the left. Etta 
was about to approach her grandparents and 
kiss them, but the stern, hard expression in 
their faces checked her, and made her heart 
sink, in spite of herself. So she remained 
facing her grandmother at the further end of 
the table. She was paler than usual, but, con- 
quering a disposition to tremble, she awaited 
the onslaught with quiet dignity. 

" Mr. Roberts has been to see me this morn- 
ing," began Mrs. de Griendt, like a restrained 
volcano. " Tell me, child, did you know he was 
coming ? " 

" Yes," replied Etta simply, and the volcano 
commenced its display. 

"Yes!" screamed her grandmother, with 
flaming eyes. " Then you encouraged this im- 
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pudent young man, you wicked girl! There, 
did I not say so ? " 

Even in her anger she could not resist the 
temptation to digress and enjoy to the full the 
triumph of her intuition. What all but herself 
had pooh-poohed as an impossibility had proved 
to be an actuality. 

" Tu-tu-tu ! " clucked the lips of the rest in 
chorus, for their horror was so great that they 
could find no words. " Tu-tu-tu ! " 

" And so you've been carrying on under our 
very noses, you sly little cat ! " continued Mrs. 
de Griendt, working herself up to a pitch at 
which she lost all control over herself. " Un- 
grateful child that you are, to bring shame and 
disgrace on us all by marrying a beggar and a 
ne'er-do-well — a young, impudent blackguard ! 
I was foolish enough to pity him, and picked 
him out of the gutter when ho was starving and 
went about naked and barefoot. It was an evil 
day when first he came to our house." 

Etta knew that her grandmother's fits of 
passion were generally followed by periods of 
calmness, when she would go about subdued 
and gentle, and overwhelm everybody with 
kindness, constantly pressing food and drink 
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upon them by way of atonement. But this 
fearful outburst of abuse she had certainly not 
expected. Every word against Martin stung 
her to the quick, for she knew how untrue it 
all was. Even the respect that was due to 
Mrs. de Griendt had its limits, and she was 
filled with a just resentment. She could not 
hear all these aspersions made on her lover 
without protesting against them; and she 
astonished the quartette by the new light in 
which she now showed herself, for they had 
little insight into her true character, deeming 
her pliant and plastic in their hands. 

" Grandmumma, you have no right to speak 
of Mr. Roberts in this way," she exclaimed in- 
dignantly. 

" Don't dare to argue with me," snarled Mrs. 
de Griendt. " Do you forget I am old enough 
to be your grandmother?" 

"But you know that all you have said is 
not true. He is a gentleman, and — I love 
him." 

" You love him ! " screamed Mrs. de Griendt 
with such fury that even the others were 
appalled, fearing she would burst a vessel. 
" And what will you do, you impudent cat, if 
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there is no bread in the house ? On what then 
will you live ? Do you think we shall pile up 
money and possessions for both of you ? But 
I can see through the mask. You and your 
evil young man have plotted together to rob us 
and run off to America. But you shall go about 
naked and barefoot." 

Etta faced her sturdily, but could not help 
giving a little nervous laugh. 

" You mean, then, he is too poor to marry 
me. And because he is poor, you talk as if he 
had committed every crime. I see what it is," 
she went on, her eyes blazing with a superb 
indignation, which made them quail, " you will 
not let me marry anyone unless he can afford 
to buy me. But, no, I will never consent to be 
bought, even if I do not marry at all ; for other- 
wise I should be no better than the woman in 
the street. I can't see the difference." 

The Puritan quartette felt faint with horror. 
Each of the four was an incarnation of wrapped- 

up-in-cotton-wool respectability ; and had a bomb 

• 

exploded in their vicinity — provided always 
that none of the fragments damaged them — it 
could not have given them a greater shock. 
And they at once jumped to the conclusion that 
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they had all along been nurturing and lavishing 
kindness on a monstrously wicked girl. As a 
matter of fact, Etta's notions as to the woman 
in the street were extremely vague, and in her 
last remark she had exhausted all her knowl- 
edge on the subject, which knowledge she had 
gathered in that year from reading a half- 
understood, silly-season correspondence in one 
of the daily papers. Unconscious of the out- 
rage against society and order she had been 
guilty of, by instituting in all good faith a 
comparison that to them appeared sinful in its 
originality, she was at a loss to understand the 
painful and foreboding stillness that greeted it. 
Mrs. de Griendt could only glower at her and 
sputter hopelessly. Her husband felt himself 
called upon to interpose. He could not confute 
Etta's remark, but supposed it could not be true, 
and that a little consideration would enable 
him to discover wherein lay the inaccuracy of 
the parallel she had drawn. But that was of 
minor importance. Of its wickedness there 
could be no doubt. 

" You must not speak in that wicked manner, 
Etta," he remonstrated, cleverly evading her 
point with a rebuke. "It is not respectable 
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for a young maiden to talk of such things. 
Your elders know best what is good for you, 
and you should not be so impudent to your 
grandmother. In a year's time when you have 
more sense, you will say to her, ^ Thank you,' 
because she did not let you marry Mr. Roberts. 
As it is now, you are too young to know your 
own mind. You must never see the young 
man again. He cannot make a living for a 
wife and family. Shaa ! what good is a gentle- 
man without money? He is only a scholar. 
Now go away to your own room and forget 
all about him. He is never coming to the 
house again." 

" Yes," burst out Mrs. de Griendt, recovering 
her speech. " That I shall see to. Go to your 
room again, you sly, impudent cat ! To think 
that I should have lived to see the day when 
my own grandchildren would put me to shame 
before all the world. Go, go, GO ! " 

Etta went up to her room with two deep 
crimson patches burning on either cheek, and 
locked herself in. Then she relaxed and gave 
free vent to her tears, feeling almost heart- 
broken. She was only a child, yet had she faced 
her opponents bravely and without flinching. 
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When she had gone, a hush fell upon the con- 
clave. Mrs. de Griendt was still in a fearful 
passion, and her daughter-in-law drew the torrent 
on to herself by breaking the silence with a sigh. 

" And that is the way you bring up your 
children — to treat their grandmother as if she 
were the dirt under their feet ! Even to a dog 
one should show more respect. You are not 
fit to be a mother to my grandchildren. A 
curse upon the day that the evil wretch ever 
set foot in the house! He shall be cast out 
to starve without a roof over his head. Come, 
De Griendt, the dinner will be all spoilt. Well, 
why don't you move yourself ?" 

They decided to go home by train, and Mrs. 
de Griendt, who had a theory that railway 
carriages on Sunday abounded with robbers, 
insisted on her husband's taking first-class 
tickets instead of second-class, as they usually 
did. Mrs. de Griendt opened the door of the 
compartment and stepped in, and De Griendt 
was about to follow. In a corner by the door 
an aristocratic-looking lady was seated, and 
eyed the intruders askance. 

"This is a first-class carriage, madam," she 
said icily. 
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Mrs. de Griendt thrust her hand into her 
bosom, and seemed to be tugging at some- 
thing. The aristocratic-looking lady already 
saw a first-class ticket looming before her eyes, 
and, repenting of her rash speech, was about 
to frame an apology. 

Mrs. de Griendt's hand emerged from her 
bodice, dragging to light a ponderous, massive 
gold watch, with a long finely-woven chain 
trailing after it. She thrust it under the aris- 
tocratic-looking lady's nose, which backed per- 
ceptibly before it. 

" Naa ! " she exclaimed angrily, " I am also 
a lady." 

The aristocratic-looking lady shrank into 
her corner utterly crushed, and the couple 
seated themselves without further opposition. 
The journey passed in silence. As they turned 
down their own road, Mrs. de Griendt spoke 
again. 

"To-morrow you must cast out this young 
man from your office. What have I done that 
such trouble should come upon me ? From 
where did Etta get her wickedness? She is 
not a bit like me. She takes after her grand- 
father." 
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Which shows that the interest in the science 
of heredity is by no means confined to the 
learned. 

But in the afternoon, when Mrs. de Griendt 
had dined well, and had had time to calm down 
and think matters over once more, the usual 
reaction of sorrow began to set in. Although, 
she could never pardon Martin's presumption, 
she could not but admit that she herself had a 
sneaking fondness for the young man, who was, 
after all, high, straight, and beautiful. Shaa ! 
what need was there to make him lose his 
situation? If he did not come any more to 
their houses, and did not see Etta, there would 
be no more danger. And when she expounded 
her modified views to her husband, he promptly 
fell in with them, and praised her wisdom. 
For the thought of losing his scholar of the 
University had been as gall and wormwood to 
the merchant. 



CHAPTER IX. 



WINTER DAYS. 



Martin did not arrive home till the evening 
was well advanced, and, leaving his supper 
uneaten after a vain attempt to swallow a few 
morsels, he went to bed immediately. Jan had 
that day dined in solitude, naturally supposing 
his comrade had been invited to stay on at the 
De Griendts' ; for Martin did not conceal his 
movements, though he had not yet told Jan his 
secret. 

He had tramped about all day long from one 
end of London to the other, at times losing 
himself in a maze of back-streets, and passing 
through regions of every degree of prosperity 
and every shade of squalor. For refreshment 
he had only taken one glass of ale. Solid food 
was entirely out of the question, for it would 
have been useless to try and ram it down his 
throat. At first he had raged at his ill-fortune, 
then he had lapsed into self-reproach, and finally 
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he had occupied his mind trying to connect 
Etta by the links of heredity with the new 
Mrs. de Griendt that had that day been re- 
vealed to him. 

Sleep came to him but fitfully, for there was 
much to keep his brain active. He wondered 
whether he would be dismissed from the office, 
whether there would be a fresh scene in the 
morning at the inevitable meeting with his 
master. He certainly feared he would have 
the heart-sickening search for work all over 
again, but he decided not to make Jan share 
his misery till at least his fears had been con- 
firmed. In this way he passed the night, now 
dreading the approach of the morrow, with its 
load of new evil, now wishing that it had come 
and gone, and that the worst had happened. 

But on the next morning, much to his sur- 
prise, he found De Griendt strangely ajBEable. 
The merchant took the opportunity of speak- 
ing to him before the rush of business began, 
and gave him to understand that, in face of 
what had occurred, it was now impossible for 
him to continue his tutorship to Aalbert and 
Willem. 

" It is true, I should have thought of it before 
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you came to our houses/' said De Griendt, 
almost apologetically. "My wife was very 
much put out when you spoke. to her yesterday, 
and you must not think she meant all she said. 
Yes, Mrs. de Griendt is a very good woman, 
and she really likes you. But you must see 
yourself that you cannot make a living for a 
wife and family — yes, you cannot make a 
living for a wife and family." 

He repeated the words, rolling them luxuri- 
ously on the tip of his tongue, like a con- 
noisseur tasting some choice vintage. Their 
utterance gave him a rare sensuous pleasure, 
to which, in common with his wife, he was 
keenly sensitive. 

" Then, you retain my services ? " stammered 
out Martin, who was much astonished at his 
master's mildness. The other matter was too 
hopeless to argue about. 

" Yes, I will keep your services — why not ? 
And I tell you what," he added in a sudden 
access of generosity, " as you are losing the 
other eight shillings a week, I will give you 
three shillings a week more. That is twenty- 
five shillings a week altogether. Now that the 
busy time is coming on, I suppose you won't 
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mind working a few hours extra sometimes. 
You see, we do not wish to do without you. 
The only thing is, you must never see Etta 
again. In a year's time you will say ' Thank 
you.' You see, I married for love myself, and 
I know what it is," he went on ambiguously. 
" You must not forget you are only a scholar. 
When I was young I had to work for a living, 
and so I made money. It is not every young 
man who spends his time calculating the area of 
a — a calipse." 

" An ellipse," corrected Martin. 

"Ja! an ellipse," echoed the merchant. "If 
I sell you these casks at a hundred and ten, I 
shall be losing money." 

This digression was made in favour of a 
customer, and the day's trade began. The 
subject dropped, and did not recur again. 

In the afternoon Martin did his work in 
gloomy silence. Of course he must now disclose 
the whole matter to Jan, who would naturally 
otherwise be at a loss to understand the discon- 
tinuance of the lessons. Perhaps it would be 
a relief to pour out his mind to a sympathetic 
friend. Then he fell to wondering whether 
anything had been said to Etta, whether she 
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also had come in for a bad quarter of an hour. 
He meditated writing to her, for his suspense 
on her account was painful. But he could not 
make up his mind on the point, and decided to 
discuss the whole matter thoroughly with Jan. 

Vroom was not slow to notice his want of 
spirits. 

" Why do you not speak to me ? What have 
I done ?'' he at length broke out in a wounded 
tone. 

'^ How is your wife ? " asked Martin, in order 
to appease him. 

" My wife is mad ! " snapped Vroom testily. 

"Mad?" 

" Yes ; she is what you English call ^ off her 
nut.' Is that the right manner of speaking? 
Last night I went home by the penny bus, but 
my wife was not there. I was hungry, but 
there was nothing to eat; I was thirsty, 
but there was nothing to drink. I went out 
to look for her, but I could not find her. I 
waited one hour, I waited two hours, I waited 
three hours. I was sleepy and tired, so I went 
to bed. And when I was asleep, she came 
knocking. She has joined the Salvation Army, 
and went to the hall and lectured. And because 
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I said one word to her she sat and cried all 
night. Fool that I was to marry an English 
girl ! No more English girls for me. Next 
time I shall marry a girl from Utrecht. The 
Utrecht girls are beautiful." 

Whilst he spoke, Martin had relapsed into 
abstraction, and the last words were quite lost 
upon him. For a moment nothing was heard 
but the scratching of pens on rough paper ; 
then Vroom spoke again : 

" The master's friend, Peter van Eijk, comes 
back from Holland on Thursday. I shall be so 
glad when he comes to stand on the quay again. 
Sometimes he says, ' Vroom, here is half a sov- 
ereign for you,' and I grip it tight." 

" He must be a very good man," said Martin 
absently. 

" He is a fine, splendid man," broke out 
Vroom enthusiastically. "Sometimes he gives 
me money even at the master's house." 

"He lives at the master's house, doesn't 
he?" 

" Yes, he has lived with the master ever 
since he was a young man. I have heard 
that his wife ran away from him, and he never 
heard of her any more." 
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"Was his wife English or Dutch?" Martin 
asked pointedly. 

" Well, it is trae she was a Dutch girl," un- 
willingly admitted Vroom. "But, then, I do 
not know for certain; I only heard she ran 
away. If I had seen it, then I should believe 
it. Perhaps she only died. But he is think- 
ing of marrying again, and he has fixed his 
eye on a rich girl in Rotterdam." 

Vroom's chatter did Martin some good, for 
it served to divert his thoughts. He had 
pricked up his ears at the mention of Peter, 
for he had at once remembered the name, which 
he had first heard mentioned by Etta. The 
episode of Peter's wife's running away was quite 
new to him, forming material from which to 
weave endless romances, and keeping his mind 
healthily occupied. 

In the evening he told Jan everything, but, 
to his surprise, found Jan knew a good deal 
already, for it had not needed much discrimina- 
tion to gather the truth from Martin's accounts 
of his visits to the De Griendts'. Of course he 
could only sympathize with his friend, and con- 
sole him with the customary platitudes. But, 
little as these were, they ajBEorded some crumbs 
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of comfort to Martin. After a lengthy dis- 
cussion, it was thought best for Martin not to 
communicate with Etta for the present, but to 
allow time for the storm to calm down. To 
act rashly just then might make matters 
worse for him, and perhaps unendurable for 
the girl. 

The following days passed for Martin 
gloomily enough. The first keen anguish 
had worn itself out, but his head ached 
constantly, and he went about with a general 
sense of depression and misery. His appetite 
left him, and often instead of lunching he 
would pass the time on the Custom House 
Quay. With the early whiter there had set 
in a bleak grayness, which accorded well with 
his own mood. The flight of sunshine had 
left the river dull, flat, and uninteresting, like 
champagne whose sparkle had eJBEervesced. 
The sky was sombre and leaden, the atmos- 
phere chill, and draggling vapours obstructed 
the vision on all sides. But Martin found 
pleasure in contemplating them abstractedly 
while puffing away at a cigar. In fact, he 
grew to be quite extravagant with cigars, for 
smoking was the one thing that soothed him. 
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In the evenings he would go leisurely, wander- 
ing about the streets, for he felt stifled indoors, 
trying to find some distraction in watching the 
crowds and the bustle and the lighted shop- 
windows. On the Wednesday following the 
terrible Sunday, Jan had suggested a visit to a 
theatre, for Martin's fearful pessimism alarmed 
him, and after much argument he carried his 
point. They arrived as far as the theatre, but 
appalled at the immense crowd that besieged 
the entry of the only part they could aJBEord, 
Martin insisted on going home again. 

On the Thursday Martin sauntered out alone. 
A few steps from Dysart Street took him to 
Liverpool Street, which was central, and whence 
he could diverge to any part. As he arrived at 
the gate of the avenue that leads to the great 
railway station, the bells of St. Botolph's were 
just striking the quarter to eight. His cigar 
was just consumed, so he selected a fresh one 
from his case, bit off the end, and stuck it 
between his teeth. The night was overcast 
and windy, and, after wasting several matches 
in the futile attempt to strike a light, he re- 
moved his hat to use it as a shelter against the 
destroying gusts. But again he was unsuccess- 
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ful, a sudden puff extinguishing the puny flame 
just as he was applying it to the end of his 
cigar. Determined not to be baffled, he turned 
within the gateway, where he found a conven- 
ient, sheltered corner. He was taking the first 
puff, when a voice close to him said : 
"After you with the light, please." 
He looked up. The wax vesta flared up, 
and for an instant shone feebly on the 
stranger's face, of which Martin caught a 
glimpse. The man was well muffled up, but 
enough of his face was visible to show that his 
skin was curiously wrinkled and yellow as 
parchment. 

"Thanks," said the stranger, throwing the 
still burning light on the ground and crushing 
it under his heel. And in a moment he was 
striding down the long carriage-way that led 
into the station. 



CHAPTER X. 



Peter's holiday. 



Peter van Eijk was expected to arrive on 
the morrow. During the few days that had 
elapsed since the great family commotion, 
things had quieted down into their normal 
groove. Etta had gone about with subdued 
demeanour, speaking little, and passing several 
hours daily in her own room. The dark circles 
that had gathered round her eyes testified 
amply to her suffering. It was at least some 
satisfaction to her that, although they could 
efiEectually prevent her from marrying Martin, 
they had not been able to stop her from 
speaking out her mind. Her parents, on their 
part, set down her quietness as a fit of sulkiness, 
and judged it best to let it wear itself out. 
But the thought that Peter was to return had 
been a consolation to her, for there lurked in 
her mind a vague, undefined expectation that 
his coming would make everything right again, 
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and that with his help she would yet best her 
adversaries. She felt that their extreme harsh- 
ness had been perfectly unjustified, and cer- 
tainly it had come upon her with a great 
shock. 

Peter van Eijk was now a prematurely-aged 
man of fifty, with a striking figure that, 
although bowed, was somewhat above the 
medium height. He dressed quietly in a long 
black frock-coat, which gave a certain dignity to 
his bearing. A single plain gold stud always 
glittered in his white shirt-front, and, though 
as yet he showed no disposition to baldness, his 
carefully-trimmed hair and beard were rapidly 
turning white. An expression of sadness was 
ineJBEaceably stamped on his rugged, furrowed 
features, testifying to the great sorrow that 
had influenced his whole life, and to the hard 
struggle and mental worry he had undergone 
before arriving at prosperity. 

The years of tussle with the world had 
wrought many superficial changes in Peter, 
without in the least affecting the primitiveness 
of his deeper nature. He could claim to be well 
informed and intelligent, and had advanced 
greatly in knowledge of men. He studied his 
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newspaper daily, was interested in politics, and 
had read Dutch history. In manner he was 
elaborately, though quietly, courteous, and on 
the quay he was respected for the suavity of 
his address. Yet underneath it all there lurked 
the same undisciplined strong passions and emo- 
tions, with their accompanying savage flashes 
of poetry ; the same morbid instinct for brood- 
ing, the same habit of valuing things by the 
envy their possessions aroused in others, that 
had characterized the Peter of old. 

During the whole of the past twenty-one 
years, Peter had never really lived. Apart 
from his work, he had done little more than 
just tolerate existence. So retired were his 
habits, that " Peter the Hermit " had grown to 
be a standing joke against him. His one great 
consolation had been his friendship with the 
De Griendts. Without that, perhaps, he might 
have found life too much of a blank to continue 
in it. Of late years he had regularly taken 
a solitary holiday in Holland. He liked to be 
alone, and had always refused himself more 
than a single week's relaxation. But this year 
his health had entirely broken down, and he felt 
so utterly feeble and worn out that, allowing 
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himself to be influenced by De Griendt, he had 
made arrangements for the safe continuance of 
his trade, and had gone to Holland for a long, 
indefinite stay, in the hope of dispelling the 
cobwebs that had gathered round his brain. 

When Van Praagh, in the pride of his 
shrewdness, had committed himself to the 
opinion that Peter was paying attention to De 
Vries' daughter, he was not even near the truth. 
The real fact was that, so far from that lady 
being well dowered, her father's business had 
been losing money, and had even swallowed up 
— after the manner of losing businesses — all 
that had been set aside for her. Aware of this, 
Peter, having decided to make Rotterdam his 
headquarters, had stayed with the family, for 
De Vries was glad of any accession of money, 
however small. It was true enough that ideas 
of matrimony had been simmering in Peter's 
mind, but in a direction undreamed of either 
by Van Praagh or anybody else. 

One day in the summer of that year his 
thoughts had been running on the past, and he 
was congratulating himself that there was at 
least one bright element in his life, when he 
was suddenly brought face to face with the 
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possibility that even that might disappear. 
Ever since the childhood of Etta, he had watched 
her growth with an interest that was even more 
than paternal. And as the years went by her 
hold over his affections grew constantly greater. 
His happiest moments were when she thrust 
her tiny hands into his pockets to see what he 
had brought for her, and she never failed to find 
some long-coveted treasure. He devoted all his 
ingenuity to devising variety in his gifts, deem- 
ing the matter worthy of deep thought. And 
he was amply rewarded for his trouble by her 
childish joy at each new plaything. He would 
romp about with her, and good-naturedly allow 
her to pull his beard and pommel his head to 
her heart's content. He took joy in her beauty, 
he gloried in seeing it increase. At length came 
the bitter time when she went off to Holland to 
be schooled. From the age of ten to sixteen 
she remained there, coming back to England 
twice a year for her holidays; and it was on 
these occasions that Peter felt recompensed for 
the pain of parting with her. Each time she 
reappeared he would say, "My goodness, how 
Etta has grown ! " And when at last she re- 
turned to stay at home for good, the little, lively. 
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and roguish maid had developed into a sedate 
and modest young lady. 

All through these years he had constantly 
thought of his son. Now Maarten would be so 
high, and would have been wearing such clothes ; 
and how they would have enjoyed playmg games 
together! In imagination he had watched 
Maarten growing up to manhood, till at length 
he became a tall, powerful man of rare beauty, 
a son of whom he could justly have been proud, 
whom other people would have held up as an 
example, envying the father. How carefully he 
would have watched over him and seen to his 
education ! What pleasure had that unspeak- 
able calamity robbed him of! His longings, 
ever unsatisfied, had told upon him, and he now 
reflected with anguish that a time must come 
when another would come to claim Etta as well. 
Now that she had arrived at womanhood, she 
appeared to him the ideal of all a woman should 
be. A rare blossom like that would certainly 
not be allowed to remain long ungathered. She 
was his treasure, his only comfort. He trembled 
over her, and it seemed cruel that she also 
should be taken from him. This thought 
was like a persistent thorn in his side — 
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it was with him always, and never ceased to 
torture. 

One day, when, in spite of his apparently 
having exhausted all the possibilities of the 
subject, he still kept pondering on it, going 
over the old ground again and again, a sudden 
idea came rushing into his mind, taking his 
breath away with its very audacity. But the 
next moment the absurdity of it as well seemed 
to strike him, and he groaned in bitterness of 
spirit. He passed his hand over his deeply- 
ridged forehead, and thought of his iron-gray 
locks, his broken health, and his sickly com- 
plexion. What had he to offer besides his 
money — the money he had strained every nerve 
to pile up, that in incessant labour he might 
deaden his misery ? In everything else that a 
girl might reasonably look for in her life's com- 
panion he was deficient. No, he would not even 
offer to do her such a wrong. She might not 
understand what a marriage with him would 
mean for her, and perhaps in her affection for 
him she might consent. But a careworn man, 
rusty, and devoid of youth and gaiety, could 
never bring her happiness; and later on she 
would understand how hardly she had been 
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dealt with, and would reproach him bitterly. 
Her whole life would be wrecked, and his sel- 
fishness alone to blame. Such a thought he 
could not bear. 

This was the last straw, and under it he 
broke down altogether. And when De Griendt 
was urging him to leave England, the thought 
that it would give him an opportunity of testing 
his love for Etta, of seeing whether it would be 
too great a trial for him to live away from her, 
and the shadowy hope — which in his heart he 
desired should be disappointed — that absence 
might make him indifferent to her, and prove 
his love a myth of his own weaving, were by 
far the strongest elements in influencing his de- 
cision. And so he had gone away determined 
to see as much of Holland as possible during his 
stay. With this end in view, he took long 
walks from Rotterdam, but during the first few 
weeks he would brood for hours as he strolled 
along, and wake up at the end to find he had 
missed seeing the country through which he had 
passed. For a long time little perceptible im- 
provement was effected in his state of mind or 
body ; he could not succeed in throwing off the 
mustiness that had gathered over him. But 
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very gradually the rest and change began to 
tell upon him for the better. As though by 
dint of hard perseverance, they forced him to 
become less despondent, and braced up his 
nerves a bit. His appetite improved, and he 
could increase the length of his walks without 
unduly fatiguing himself. The days grew 
brighter for him. He received long chatty 
letters from Etta and the De Griendts, giving 
him all those details of the manage he so loved 
to know. Of course Martin was mentioned in 
these, but Etta was naturally shy of saying 
much about him, and by the others he was 
simply referred to as a clever young man who 
had been engaged to teach Aalbert and Willem. 
Peter loved Holland passionately. The strip 
of forest-covered morass, half submerged, that it 
had originally been, had, by the indomitable 
perseverance, courage, and ingenuity of his 
forefathers, been reclaimed from the sea. For- 
bidding spot though it must have been when 
chosen for a dwelling-place, they had yet, in the 
face of almost insuperable difficulties, fighting 
tooth and nail for every inch of dry ground, 
drained it, built dykes and dunes, erected beau- 
tiful cities and fair villages, constructed roads 
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and waterways, and with magnificent enterprise 
had planted colonies, and extended their com- 
merce to every quarter of the globe. It was 
with the utmost admiration for their hardy 
spirit that Peter beheld the broken and com- 
pressed coasts, the archipelagoes, and the broad 
rivers that characterized the land they had in- 
habited and loved. With tearful pride he re- 
membered the long struggle against Spanish 
rule that had been waged by his ancestors in 
the sixteenth century, and thought with sorrow 
of the countless thousands of them that had 
found death by the rack, the stake, and the 
sword. To the gaze of his earnest patriotism, 
everything here was enshrined in a glamour of 
sacredness. No brighter sun was there in the 
whole world than that which constantly strove 
to cast its rays on the interlaced streams 
through the perpetual screen of light mist, at 
times breaking through and illuminating the 
flat, watery landscape with great beams of light 
that were subdued and toned by the perennial 
vapours. He roamed through the country, im- 
bued with a spirit of tender veneration, finding 
beauty in its muddy roads, its green meadows, 
its great stretches of pool, in whose glittering 
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surface were reflected the groves of limes and 
willows that were everywhere planted, and more 
especially on the dykes of sand, earth, and clay, 
serving to keep them intact. 

It was with emotions of pure joy that he 
beheld the battalions of quaint windmills that 
rose against the sky like armies of giants, and 
watched the gaily-painted spick-and-span barges, 
and the picturesque brown-sailed vessels, as 
they glided smoothly over the waterways, ap- 
pearing to the eye to be sailing over the land. 
Here and there a herd of cattle lazily pastured, 
huddled within the limits of a narrow strip 
of canal-framed grass-land; and occasionally 
he encountered grotesquely-costumed peasant 
women, wearing the gold and silver hoofdijzer 
that covered the skull closely, and was handed 
down as an heirloom from generation to genera- 
tion, and adorned on each side of their heads 
with corkscrew ornaments of gold. And over 
all there rested a delicious quiet, a dreamy old- 
world charm, that by a veritable miracle had 
escaped the bustle of modern times. The restful 
peace of the open country soothed him with its 
sweet pleasantness, and as he breathed the freer 
air, his physical existence faded from his con- 
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sciousness, and his being, escaping from its 
narrow prison, seemed to expand into immeasu- 
rable space, and to blend with nature, embracing 
the clouds and the ships and the trees, and kiss- 
ing the broad, glistening sheets of water. A 
sense of the infinite came upon him — of the 
eternal mystery of life and the universe. And 
his eyes were opened, and for the first time the 
insignificance of his own existence was revealed 
to him, with all its petty and ignoble strivings. 
It was in such moments as these that the dreari- 
ness of his past, unillumined by the love of a 
true woman, came home to him acutely. 

In Rotterdam itself his eyes were ever 
gladdened by all the characteristic sights and 
sounds of its neat and clean streets — the rows 
of tall, quaint, gabled houses, many like the 
Leaning Tower of Pisa, with small square 
mirrors fitted to the windows, that the occu- 
pants might see therein what was taking place 
in the street without being visible themselves ; 
the venerable church towers ; the Groote Markt, 
with its statue of Erasmus and its loads of 
produce brought in little carts drawn by long- 
suffering dogs ; the drawbridges over the canals, 
the line of willows that grew on either side of 
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their banks, meeting in the long perspective, 
and the gorgeous barges that passed below ; the 
many pleasant old-world corners ; and even the 
poor and narrow by-ways where the clacking of 
sabots on the rude brick paving resounded all 
day long. 

During the last weeks of his stay he went 
through many towns and villages, one and all 
endeared to him, each by its own brave little 
history. From Rotterdam he drifted to the 
Hague, well-to-do and gay, and set amid forest ; 
and he enjoyed a sea-bath at Scheveningen, 
where fishermen and fisherwives bore baskets 
of fish on their heads from their pinken to be 
sold by auction. Thence he passed to noble 
Amsterdam, than which no dream-city could 
possess a greater magic. From a poverty- 
stricken fishing-village set in a marsh it had 
risen to its present splendour, putting Venice 
to shame, and formed as it was of three hun- 
dred bridges connecting ninety small islands, 
was a magnificent tribute to the pluck and 
energy of the people who had presided over its 
growth. At Leyden he sauntered down the 
pleasant streets of the sleepy old-world univer- 
sity town, absorbed in day-dreams as he walked 
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in the paths trodden by scholars and made 
sacred by the blood of martyrs. At Middle- 
burg, once the richest of Dutch towns and the 
abode of merchant princes, he observed the pict- 
uresque Zeeland peasants flocking to the market 
from all the country roundabout. He had a 
peep at Delft, famous for its ancient pottery- 
ware; and at Dordrecht, the oldest and most 
fantastic town of all, with its curious mediaeval 
mansions, the town beloved of the artist for 
the variety of form and colour it presents, its 
high red roofs, and its tangle of masts, he 
watched the great rafts of timber that had been 
floated down the Rhine, as they were broken 
up, and the innumerable barges that were mov- 
ing over the water or moored to weedy posts. 
At the village of Zaandam he stood entranced 
before its army of four hundred windmills. 
Yes, Holland was a beautiful country, a land 
to love. 

All these cities and landscapes at length 
served to take his mind away from itself, with 
the result that he began to feel a new life stir 
within him. The sluggish flow of his blood was 
quickened, a faint colour glowed in his cheek. 
Every day, free as he was from the cares of 
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business, he grew more light-hearted. A new 
elasticity seemed to come into his limbs, a new 
strength into his muscles. The fixedness of 
his expression, stamped by years of set deter- 
mination, was somewhat softened, and many 
of the minor wrinkles became smoothed out. 
His whole being was permeated with a glow of 
youth and gladness — a sensation denied him 
through so many long years. Life again 
stretched before him replete with brightness 
and hope ; once more did the world seem a 
beautiful and goodly place to live in. The 
years of darkness had at last gone by, and 
here he was ready to accept all the possibilities 
of joy the future had to offer. 

Then, in the exhilaration of the reaction, the' 
idea he had abandoned recurred to him, and 
this time its audacity was not so obvious. What 
could be better for him to keep off the musti- 
ness he so dreaded than the companionship of a 
fresh young mind ? He had gone away to test 
his love, and the result was, he could no longer 
doubt its reality. Why, indeed, should he ever 
be separated from his treasure ? He would be 
cheerful and joyous, and the blood of youth 
should once more course through his veins. 
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Shaa ! he was only fifty. Did he not know of 
instances, ay, and could cite them by the score, 
where men of sixty — ten years older than he 
— had married young girls of sixteen even, and 
the world had seen nothing extraordinary in it ; 
whereas Etta was past nineteen, and in a few 
months would be twenty. Had he not foolishly 
been torturing himself with scruples that had 
no foundation either in reason or sentiment? 
Her affection for him plainly was great ; there 
could not be the slightest doubt about that. 
Did not her every letter confirm it ? He took 
out her last one, pressed his lips to it reverently, 
and smoothed it out lovingly. A light came 
into his eyes as he interpreted it anew. Yes, 
every word in it testified to her love for him, 
every phrase suggested a thousand sweet mean- 
ings. Blind fool that he had been! And in 
his folly he had deliberately left her, and kept 
away from her while the weeks merged into 
months. What pain he had voluntarily in- 
flicted on her! How she must be pining for 
him ! No, she could not be unhappy with him 5 
it must have been his ill-health, now happily 
restored, that had made him take so gloomy a 
view of matters. She herself should choose a 
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house — nay, one should be built to please her 
fancy. And he would surround her with all 
manner of beautiful things, and servants should 
wait upon her hand and foot — no one a greater 
slave to her than himself. And she should go 
to Holland with him for their honeymoon, and 
all men should envy him his beautiful bride. 
Thus by the exceeding great joy of the years to 
come should he be recompensed for the suJBEer- 
ings of the past. 

And at last the day of departure came round, 
and, with the emotions of one whom fortune 
has favoured and who is about to return to his 
kindred after many years' sojourn in a distant 
land, Peter stepped on board the big boat, that 
crossed the North Sea between the sunset and 
dawn. And as he listened to the hooting of the 
steamships that lay in the Maas, and watched 
the steam-tug hauling the boat's head round, 
there arose before him out of the dim shadows 
of the far past, vivid and clear-cut, the memory 
of the occasion when he had started on the 
homeward passage with an elation that was 
perhaps equally great. For a moment a dread 
fear came upon him, and a great trembling 
seized him. Might not fate again make ship- 
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wreck of his hopes ? No, no, it could not be so 
cruel. He had suffered much, and now he was 
to reap his reward. This time kind and dear 
friends were waiting to give him affectionate 
welcome, and among them the dearest one of 
all, whom he had so callously deserted. But he 
would make atonement to her by every means 
in his power, and she would forgive him; she 
would understand he did not mean to cause her 
pain. 

And he pictured himself as he sat in the big 
arm-chair before the blazing fire, basking in its 
cheerful warmth. And Etta would come into 
the room, and run to him, her eyes sparkling 
with the love-light. And she would throw her 
arms round his neck and give him a warm kiss, 
while the old folks would look on and smile. 
And she would sit down by his side, and they 
would have so much to tell each other. After- 
Wards the well-spread board should invite them 
all, and they would do full justice to the good 
fare. Then he would sit lazily in his chair, 
with Etta still at his side, and what they said 
would concern none but themselves. What a 
home-coming it was to be ! 



B 



CHAPTER XI. 



THE HOME-COMING. 



A night's passage across the North Sea, 
followed by a fast railway journey to London, 
brought Peter to Liverpool Street by ten o'clock 
on the Thursday morning. No one was there 
to meet him, nor did he expect anybody. De 
Griendt had inquired at the platform about an 
hour previously on his way to business, but as 
there was no certainty as to the time the train 
might be expected, he had thought it inexpe- 
dient to wait ; for in the winter the boats can 
seldom manage to run to time within a few 
hours. Wealth had not predisposed Peter to 
extravagance, and, according to his habit, he 
left his luggage in the cloak-room, thus saving 
cab-fare. For his own warehouse-man would 
call the next day, and cart it to the house in 
his own van. 

At last he had arrived. The hubbub and 
bustle he had before found so unbearable, did 
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not now strike him unpleasantly after the 
comparative quiet of Holland. He had been 
cooped up for several hours, and, in order to 
stretch his legs a bit, he decided to walk home. 
As he passed through the familiar streets, a 
strange intoxication came upon him. All sur- 
rounding objects — the houses, and the people, 
and the traffic — made but a hazy impression 
on his consciousness, and he found himself 
wondering whether they were real and sub- 
stantial. The stillness of rural Holland, the 
drowsiness and dreamlike hush of Leyden, still 
seemed to be with him, and all the London roar 
rang on top, like a deep tint painted over a 
lighter background. Still he felt well, hearty, 
and fresh, and he pressed forward briskly. An 
intensely cold day it was, with occasional gusts 
of cutting wind and intermittent bursts of 
bright, wintry sunshine. A suspicion of mist 
hung at the street-ends. 

The welcome extended to him by Mrs. de 
Griendt was all his heart could desire, and, 
after he had washed and changed and felt like 
the proverbial giant refreshed, he was regaled 
with a royal lunch. De Griendt and Gustave 
were to return from business at three o'clock. 
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at which time Etta and her mother likewise 
were to make their appearance, so that all 
could dine together in honour of the occasion. 
The " trouble " with Etta had been looked upon 
as a matter demanding the utmost secrecy to 
prevent it spreading outside the family, and so 
great was the odium attaching to a mhalliance 
— with a man who could not make a living for 
a wife and family — that Mrs. de Griendt pre- 
ferred to let the dead past bury its dead, and 
would not say a word about it even to Peter. 
The sooner the whole business were entirely 
forgotten the better. 

So far Peter's vision was being realized, 
which served to banish entirely the last shred 
of his haunting dread of catastrophe. The 
big arm-chair was drawn in front of the blaz- 
ing fire, and as he reclined in it, feeling happy 
and at ease, his hopes of the greater happiness 
mounted to certainty. A fragrant cigar helped 
to turn the wheels of his imagination, and 
pleasant pictures defiled before him. He saw 
his future stretching before him like a bright, 
rippling, sun-kissed river, rising out of the 
dreary wilderness of the past, and flowing 
gently through fair lands and beautiful mead- 
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ows, with pleasant flowers on all sides ; through 
noble groves, where gaily-plumed birds flew 
from bough to bough, and sweet-voiced song- 
sters warbled; through mysterious grottos and 
fairy gardens, broadening ever, growing ever 
more beautiful, till at last it joined the great 
ocean of eternity. He might not be spared for 
very many years, but during those years his 
happiness would be unalloyed — grief and pain 
would never enter more into his horizon. 

His pleasant day-dream was interrupted to 
give place to a pleasant reality. Etta had just 
arrived, and she ran to him at once, just as he 
had pictured. He gave one long look at her, 
and the sight of her unwonted pallor, and the 
dark circles round her eyes, made him wince. 
She had, then, evidently been suffering, and he, 
unfeeling wretch that he was, had been the 
cause of it. It was a bitter reflection that he 
alone was to blame for the faded bloom of that 
sweet face and the dimming of those dear eyes ; 
but the bitter was not unmixed with sweet when 
he thought that it was for him — him, the old 
man of fifty — that she had been pining. But 
he had acted more in folly than in wantonness, 
and would give his right hand, nay, his very 
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life, not to have caused her a moment's unhap- 
piness. How brutal it had been of him to leave 
her when she loved him so much ! As, in her 
hunger for sympathy, she nestled by his side, 
feeling that in him she had at least one true 
friend, he could not for a moment doubt that 
he had won her heart. 

" Ah," he exclaimed, his eyes sparkling with 
pleasure, " I see you are already wearing what 
you found in my little box." 

" Yes, dear Uncle Peter, they are so nice. It 
was so good of you to think about poor me. Do 
you think I look nice in this pearl necklace ? " 
she asked as cheerfully as she could, in the 
endeavour not to let him see her sadness. It 
would be selfish of her to make him miserable 
on her account the first day he had come home. 

" You look like a queen," he answered 
enthusiastically. 

She had said it was good of him to think 
of her. The words echoed in his ears over and 
over again. In his mind he repeated them a 
thousand times, each time tasting the full joy 
of them. They were words that had always 
the pleasurable charm of novelty, and could 
never cloy on him. 
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The dinner was partaken of, and the dessert 
was long drawn out, till the early dusk had 
deepened into night. The time went by — pre- 
cious moments of pure, dreamlike happiness, 
whilst they all were gathered round the cosy 
fire, the men lazily and contentedly blowing 
rings of smoke. Six o'clock came and brought 
Vroom with it. Important letters had arrived 
at the office in the afternoon, and needed im- 
mediate attention. De Griendt and Gustave 
retired to the smoking-room with the clerk, and 
the group being broken up thus suddenly, the 
flow of conversation was interrupted. Soon the 
two elder women went down to the kitchen to 
inspect for the twentieth time a wonderful new 
cooking-range imported from Holland. Mrs. de 
Griendt had daily been discovering new beau- 
ties, and insisted on explaining each in great 
detail to her daughter-in-law. Peter and Etta 
were left to themselves. 

"Etta," began Peter, in a voice that was 
almost a whisper, " it is such a comfort to have 
you near me again. You do not know how 
much I missed you. It was so dull without 
you in Holland. You see, I have known you 
all your life, and I have cared for you ever since 
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you were a child in long clothes. Would you 
like me to buy you a house one day ? It shall 
be a nice one, and you shall choose it yourself." 

Etta felt as if she must pour out her heart to 
him there and then. He alone could imder- 
stand, he alone could sympathize with her, and 
she was sure her happiness was precious to him. 
With him to appeal to, she need not entirely de- 
spair. The tears filled her eyes as she thought 
of Martin, and how down-hearted he must be ; 
and she yearned to send him a message of hope. 
If she could only make matters come right by 
her unaided self, how proud would she feel ! 
Her happiness in giving herself to Martin 
would be all the greater. Yet she would not 
sadden Peter on this his first evening at home. 
So she simply replied : 

" Dear Uncle Peter, how good you are ! But 
I have no need for a house yet." 

The crimson flooded her cheeks as she spoke. 

" But when I buy it, you will have need for 
it. Tell me, Etta, why do you always call me 
' Uncle Peter ' ? I am not your uncle, and it 
makes me seem so old. Do you then think of 
me as an old man ? " he asked, as his voice 
trembled with eagerness. 
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" I am sure you do not look a bit like an old 
man. Why, you are quite yoimg," she ex- 
claimed gaily. " Of course you are much nicer 
than an uncle. What do you like me best to 
call you ? " 

His eye glistened. She loved him, she loved 
him, was the thought that now ran in his head. 
Eternal joy was his. And she had said it was 
so good of him to think of her. Yet again the 
words rang in his ears, always with fresh sweet- 
ness, always deeply gratifying. 

" Call me simply Peter," he answered. 
"How would you like to accompany me to 
Holland one day, Etta ? " he went on to ask, 
suddenly changing the subject as it appeared 
to her. " And together we shall visit Amster- 
dam, and Utrecht, and the Hague ; and we shall 
see the canals, and the windmills, and the 
dykes." 

A growmg enthusiasm came into his voice as 
he spoke. 

" Oh, that would be delightful ! " she ex- 
claimed, ecstatically clasping her hands. " The 
sooner the better, Peter." 

For a few moments they sat in silence. 
Peter could not help noticing that she had 
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brightened up wonderfully. She loved him, 
she loved him, for in his presence her gloom 
had vanished. He alone had had the power to 
restore her to joy. And she had accepted him, 
and was now his afl&anced wife. What need to 
say so in so many words ? Did they not under- 
stand each other ? In the spring they would be 
married, and their honeymoon would be in 
Holland. Hand-in-hand they would wander 
about listening to the songs of the birds, and 
the trees whispering to the breeze. And they 
would recline on banks o'er-shadowed by the 
willows, and walk in shady groves. Was ever 
mortal man so favoured ? Did he deserve it ? 
And when they were established in their own 
home, no one should be able to say of him that 
he had shut his wife in with him alone, because 
he was old and she was young and beautiful, 
and he was jealous. No, she should have 
company, and as much as she wanted ; and she 
should give balls and parties, and be the queen 
of all. And their friends would say, " What a 
noble old man Peter van Eijk is ! how gentle 
and good he is to his wife ! What splendid 
dresses and jewellery he buys her, and what a 
magnificent home he has given her! A man 
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like that is every bit as good a husband for a 
sensible girl like Etta as any young man could 
be. Besides, fifty is not so old. Shaa! are 
there not older men who marry girls still 
younger than Etta ? And she is the most beau- 
tiful young wife that was ever seen. What a 
happy couple they are ! " She loved him, she 
loved him, and was now his afl&anced wife ! 
Her every word proclaimed her love ; he read 
it in her eyes. His happiness was too great for 
him, and he could not help giving vent to it in 
words. 

"Dear Etta, I would do anything in the 
world to make you happy." 

Etta could hold out no longer. Even if the 
recital of her troubles saddened him momen- 
tarily, would not his pleasure in helping her — 
since he, dear old Peter, was so truly fond of 
her — make up for it ? 

" Would you really do anything I asked you, 
Peter, if it were for my happiness ? " she asked, 
looking down and colouring deeply. 

He took her hand in his. 

"Yes, Etta, I would do anything in the 
world for your happiness. Do not doubt me." 

" Then, Peter, will you — will you intercede 
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for us — for Martin and me, that is — with my 
parents and with grandmamma?" 

She breathed freer — it was out at last. 

" For Martin and you ! " he exclaimed in 
wonder, blenching somewhat. " I do not under- 
stand." 

" Martin and I — we want to marry, and — 
and he is poor. You will imderstand how it is, 
and help us for my sake, will you not, Peter 
dear ? " 

In a moment it all came flooding upon 
him. A spasm of pain rent him, and, breath- 
ing with difl&culty, he put his hand to his 
breast. Martin? Yes, that was the name of 
the young man who had come to teach Aalbert 
and Willem — he remembered that had been 
mentioned in the letters. And, great God! 
how blinded he had been by his presumption ! 
Hurt by the blow, he yet retained her hand, 
clasping it tighter in his frenzy, and fearing to 
let it go lest it should be for ever. A whirl of 
confused recollections, ideas, and flashes of light 
swam in his head for an infinitesimal point of 
time, from which order gradually evolved itself. 
And the pleasant, sun-kissed stream flowing 
placidly through his dreamland was changed, 
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as by an evil magic, to a muddy ditch set in 
the midst of bleak, marshy land, shunned of 
man and of all beasts save the croaking frogs 
and ravens ; and thick gray vapours himg over 
it and hemmed in the vision on every side. 
And the glimpse of paradise that had been 
given him was but a piece of wanton cruelty 
that had incited a raging thirst, which might 
never be quenched. 

Again, at its very moment of culmination, 
had his vision been falsified. Again in the 
moment of supreme joy had come supreme sor- 
row. Was not the memory of the former 
occasion, that had come back to him so clearly 
but the evening before, intended as a solemn 
omen? Fate had clearly doomed his entire 
life to be a failure. Such thoughts, and many 
more, thronged on him in quick succession 
during a moment of time. And once more he 
looked at the young girl beside him, and feasted 
his eyes on her gentle beauty, which was now 
to be snatched away from him. No, no, it was 
too cruel — he could not bear to part from 
her. She could not mean what she had said. 
Perhaps, even — and his heart gave a great 
throb as he clutched at the frail idea — he had 
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not heard aright. Filled with a last forlorn 
hope, he spoke : 

"Are you sure you love this young man — 
this Martin ? " 

" Yes, Peter, I love him." 

The pain shot through him again. He let 
go her hand, and pressed his beating temples, 
fearing he would go mad. Once more there 
flashed before him his bleak, desolate life, full 
of unsatisfied yearnings, and relieved by but 
few oases. Etta loved another. What right 
had he to stand in the way of her happiness ? 
Twenty-one years before his life had been 
wrecked and held by fate in an iron grip, while 
the endless years of a lifetime stretched before 
him. Now there was at least a consolation — 
little enough, it was true, but still a consola- 
tion. He was an old man now, on whose face 
Father Time had dug deeply the lines of age. 
This time he had not so long to live. During 
the few years that yet remained to him he 
would endure the pain. He, an old man of 
fifty — what grim pleasure it gave him to 
dwell on the thought ! — had been taught the 
lesson that the old must make way for the 
young, and bitterly he had paid for it. There 
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was nothing to do now but to redeem his 
promise to Etta. And in the anguish of his 
soul he answered: 

" Yes, Etta, I wUl help you. I will see them 
at once." 

^F ^F ^^ ^^ ^^ 

Half an hour later Peter sat in his private 
room, alone with the shadows. He had inter- 
ceded for Etta, and interceded successfully, for 
he had promised to give the young man a 
good start in life. And now that it was all 
settled, and he was alone in the darkness, and 
could think at his leisure, he was half repenting 
the step he had taken. If only he had been 
strong-willed enough to stand out, if he had 
not so rashly and precipitately promised, then 
had the marriage that he had begged for never 
been. And Etta would have found consolation 
by marrying Aim, and perhaps in time she 
might have learnt to love him. But it was 
now too late to draw back. His passion for 
Etta, half spiritual, half sensuous, had some- 
thing grand about it in the overwhelming 
fierceness of its hold upon him, and now that 
he yet reeled under the force of the blow, 
which had so stunned him that the full pain of 
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it was yet to come, he hated the young man 

with a hatred that was hot and fierce. He | 

I 

felt he could never trust himself to look on \ 

his face ; to shake him by the hand and pro- , 

fess friendship for him, when, if he but had j 

the strength, he would seize him by the throat | 

and kill him, would be a shameless mockery — 
the vilest hypocrisy. No, he would never see 
this young man, who had robbed him of all he 
held dear in life. He would leave England at 
once, and spend his last few years in his native 
country. He looked at his watch — it wanted 
five minutes to seven o'clock. The Harwich 
express started at eight. He remembered his 
luggage was still at the station, which greatly 
simplified matters for him. He could thus slip 
out of the house without attracting tte atten- 
tion of the others. But, shaa! he cared 'not if 
they even saw him and knew his intention. 
He was not a child, but an old man of fifty, 
and no one had any right to interfere with him. 
By departing at once he would be able to walk 
to the station and yet catch the train easily. 
The walk was necessary, for he felt stifled and 
wanted air. He threw open the window and ^ 
looked out. There was a sudden gust of wind 
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that rattled the window-sash and blew in his 
heated face. He drank in the air greedily like 
a draught of clear, cold water. Yes, he would 
go at once. Arrived in Holland, he would write 
and tell them of his decision never to return 
to England. He roughly made an estimate 
of his fortune ; it amounted to about forty-two 
thousand pounds. He would give the young 
couple five thousand pounds to start with — 
nay, lest anyone should say he was mean 
because he loved the maiden himself, he would 
make it seven thousand. And of the interest 
on the remainder he would use as much as he 
required for his humble needs, and, by saving, 
would judiciously increase the principal for 
Etta's children. His London business could be 
sold M wound up; but, shaa! why trouble 
his head about that? Everything could be 
arranged when he had arrived at his destination. 
He went downstairs, slipped on his great- 
coat, took his hat and stick from the rack, 
lighted a cigar, and stepped into the street. He 
walked neither slowly nor with undue haste, 
and as he turned the corner of Liverpool Street 
the bells of St. Botolph's chimed the quarter 
to eight. His cigar was just consumed. He 
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threw away the stump, and placed a fresh one 
between his lips. It was too windy to strike a 
light, so he decided to wait till he arrived 
within the shelter of the station. But as he 
turned under the gateway, he saw a young man 
in the act of lighting a cigar in a sheltered 
comer. Instinctively he stepped forward to 
solicit the usual courtesy. 

" After you with the light, please." 
The young man held the flaming vesta to 
him with a smile. Peter lighted his cigar, 
threw away the still burning match, and, having 
carefully extinguished it, pursued his way down 
the avenue. 

At ten the same boat that had brought him 
in the morning steamed away from Harwich, 
bearing him back again. He paced the deck 
restlessly. The night was bleak, and the wind 
blew in ice-laden gusts that cut like a knife. 
The sea was choppy and rough, and the spray 
dashed over the decks, making them wet and 
slippery, and now and again beating in his face 
like a fine, drenching rain. Not a star was to 
be seen — every part of the sky was filled with 
clouds, which formed a low-hanging canopy of 
uniform inkiness, wherein were mingled sug- 
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gestions of luminous purple. On all sides was 
darkness, sea and sky blending in one impene- 
trable mass, through which gleamed the long 
lines of white foam on the crest of the angry 
waves. The lights of Harwich were still visible, 
like distant points of flame suspended in the 
blackness. And now there came out of the far 
distance a deeper-tinted cloud, grotesque in 
shape, whose silhouette was clearly defined on 
its background of sky, which was light by 
comparison. And Peter watched it grow and 
increase and vary its outline as it seemed now 
like the head of a fantastic monster, now like 
a huge outspread hand, till it overspread and 
possessed the whole firmament. And at length 
the lights of the town faded from view, and the 
boat, rolling heavily in the trough of the sea, 
ploughed its way through the night. 



THE END. 
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